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THE REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


The present government in France has initiated a number of im- 
portant educational measures. A law which will go into effect next 
October will raise the age of compulsory attendance by one year; pu- 
pils will thereafter be required to attend school to the age of four- 
teen. The law also provides for the introduction of courses in handi- 
crafts and of courses preparatory to the vocational training of chil- 
dren. It is now generally believed that the French schools place too 
great a burden on pupils. A reform in the curriculum and in the 
time-tables is intended to put an end to this burden. Teachers’ sal- 
aries, reduced by the Laval government as an emergency measure, 
have been restored to their former level. 

A bill recently introduced into Parliament by the Minister of 
Education will, if passed, result in a significant reorganization of 
French secondary education and in drastic changes in the re- 
quirements for teaching certificates. The following statement con- 
cerning the bill is quoted from the London Times Educational Sup- 
plement. 


A bill introduced into Parliament by M. Jean Zay, the Minister of National 
Education, proposes in a large measure to unify the organization of the three 
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existing forms of secondary education—secondary schools proper, higher 
elementary schools, and technical schools—and will make important changes in 
the method of recruiting teachers. 

To obtain entry to secondary schools all pupils, whatever their origin, must 
in future have the certificat d’études primaires, which is awarded as result of an 
examination in elementary schools when pupils have attained the age of twelve. 
It may, however, be obtained at the age of eleven, and this variation is con- 
templated as important in practice, many of the brighter children being ready 
for the examination at that age. As a consequence of the new rule the lowest 
preparatory classes of the lycées, which are on the verge of secondary education 
without forming part of it, are to be transformed into elementary schools. The 
reform may be regarded as a development of the establishment of free education 
in secondary schools, entry to which will now depend on proof of capacity. 

Secondary teaching is to be divided into three sections: classical, modern, 
and technical, The first year will be one of observation, with a view to orienta- 
tion; at the end of it the observers will offer advice, but parents will still have 
the right to decide what line a child shall take. As a precaution against mistakes 
in premature orientation the programs of the three lines of instruction will be so 
arranged that it will be possible for a pupil to be transferred from one to an- 
other. For this purpose there will be special courses, which may also be used to 
facilitate the entry into secondary education of “‘late-comers,”’ who have carried 
on their instruction in elementary schools to the end, or have been following con- 
tinuation (post-scolaires) courses. It is understood that experiments in orienta- 
tion will be made at first in a few schools. The final achievement of the second- 
ary-school career is the passing of the examination for the baccalauréat. This will 
continue for pupils in the classical and modern sections; in the technical section 
the course will continue on its own lines, and there will be no baccalauréat. 

With regard to teaching qualifications the bill proposes a drastic reform, 
since it requires that in future all those who are to become teachers in elementary 
schools shall pass the baccalauréat examination. The brevet supérieur, which has 
hitherto been obtained largely by pupils of higher elementary schools and has 
formed a qualification for teaching in elementary schools, is abolished. The 
higher elementary school, which exists mainly for the education of ex-elementary 
school pupils who wish to become teachers, will thus disappear, at least in name, 
and it seems probable that many of those who would in present conditions 
attend this type of school will choose the modern side in their secondary educa- 
tion. The normal schools for the professional training of teachers will continue, 
and their certificat d’aptitudes professionnelles will be necessary along with the 
baccalauréat. Masters for secondary schools, besides their university qualifica- 
tions, will also have professional training. 

Elementary-school pupils who wish to continue their education after leaving 
age may still attend the complementary courses which are attached to many 
elementary schools. These courses are to be general in character, with, however, 
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initiatory instruction in some profession, regard being had to vocational require- 
ments in the region in which the pupil lives. The post-scolaire course will also 
give theoretical and practical teaching according to regional needs. 


STATE AID TO PRIVATE AND SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 


Pressure on state legislatures to provide financial aid to private 
and sectarian schools has been increasing for a number of years. In 
some instances, as in Ohio, the demand is for direct financial aid in 
the form of grants to parents who have children in nonpublic 
schools. In other instances indirect financial aid is sought through 
legislative enactments which provide free textbooks and free trans- 
portation for pupils in b. +h public and nonpublic schools. In order 
to bring together the facts in this area of legislative policy, the 
Research Division of the National Education Association has re- 
cently prepared a summary statement of the law and the practices of 
the several states with regard to direct and indirect state aid to 
private and sectarian schools. The data are presented in four parts: 
(1) constitutional provisions, judicial decisions, and statutes con- 
trolling state aid to private and sectarian schools; (2) provisions with 
regard to exemptions from taxation of private and sectarian school 
property; (3) types of state assistance now given to private and 
sectarian schools or to pupils thereof; and (4) past and present efforts 
to obtain public funds or other assistance for private and sectarian 
schools. 

The evidence discloses numerous efforts during the past three 
legislative sessions of the states to secure some form of state aid for 
nonpublic schools. In Connecticut attempts to secure legislative 
sanction for assistance have been made from time to time but with- 
out success. In 1933 Delaware appropriated five thousand dollars 
to provide free transportation of pupils attending schools supported 
by any church or religious society. The courts later declared this act 
unconstitutional. Maryland enacted two statutes in 1933 which 
authorized certain counties to provide aid for transportation to any 
school. One of these statutes seems never to have been applied; the 
state superintendent ruled that state and county school funds could 
not be used. In 1935, however, another statute authorized for the 
same purpose the use of license fees from the sale of alcoholic bever- 
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ages. In the same year the governor vetoed a bill which authorized 
the transportation of private school pupils in the city of Baltimore. 
Massachusetts in 1936 enacted a statute providing transportation 
for pupils attending private elementary and secondary schools not 
operated for profit. In 1932 Michigan failed to pass a bill providing 
for the appropriation to private and parochial schools of part of the 
state primary interest money. Two years later a bill introduced into 
the legislature of Minnesota provided for the distribution of income 
from the permanent school fund and from a one-mill tax on the basis 
of average daily attendance in public, private, and parochial schools. 
The proposal failed. In 1933-34 and again in 1935-36 a bill was 
introduced into the Ohio legislature which provided for the dis- 
tribution of three million dollars to free tuition schools. Somewhat 
earlier Louisiana enacted a law by which books and supplies are 
furnished free to pupils in nonpublic schools. Revenues from the 
state severance tax fund are used for this purpose. This statute has 
been held constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the time the Research Division of the National Education 
Association prepared the summary on this subject, a number of bills 
to provide state aid to private and sectarian schools were pending in 
state legislatures. In four states—Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania—the bills provided for some form of direct state 
aid. Under the proposed law in Connecticut, town and city boards 
of education would be authorized to donate $2.25 for each registered 
child in private or parochial schools, the money to be used for the 
purchase of books and supplies. The New York bill authorized cities 
and other political subdivisions to give aid on the basis of attendance 
at private and sectarian schools not operated for profit and con- 
forming to state standards. In Ohio the bill provided for the dis- 
tribution of three and one-half million dollars to pay parents with 
children in nonpublic schools at the rate of ten cents a day for 
elementary-school and fifteen cents a day for secondary-school 
attendance. The Pennsylvania bill authorized the classification of 
sectarian schools and the appropriation of funds to those rendering 
educational services. In three states—California, Ohio, and Oregon 
—bills provided for free textbooks for pupils in private or sectarian 
schools. Bills in four states—California, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
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Ohio—provided free transportation for pupils attending nonpublic 
schools. 

It is evident that these widespread efforts to secure either direct or 
indirect aid to private and sectarian schools raise a fundamental 
problem of social and educational policy. State aid to schools not 
under public control was generally abandoned in this country many 
decades ago. Before the present well-established policy is given up 
and return made to an earlier one, the practical outcomes of the 
older policy should be assayed with care. Those who are familiar 
with the history of state aid to private and sectarian schools in this 
country will look with many misgivings on these recent efforts to 
revive the practice. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES INTERPRETS 
TEACHER-TENURE LEGISLATION 


In a recent decision’ the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that state legislation guaranteeing permanent tenure for teachers is 
merely “‘a regulation of the conduct of the board” and that it in no 
way creates a contractual status between the state and the teacher. 


In brief, the facts of the case are as follows: In 1909 the legislature of 
New Jersey enacted a statute which provided permanent tenure for 
teachers. Under the terms of the statute, ‘‘no principal or teacher 
shall be dismissed or subjected to reduction of salary . . . . except 
for inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, or other 
just cause.” A later statute, enacted in 1933, authorizes school 
boards to fix and determine salaries “notwithstanding any such 
person be under tenure,” forbids discretion between individuals in 
the same class of service, and sets a minimum below which boards 
may not go in the reduction of salaries. Acting under the authority 
of this statute, the Board of Education of the Town of West New 
York adopted a resolution reducing salaries for the school year 
1933-34 by a percentage of the existing salaries graded upwards in 
steps as the salaries increased in amount. A number of principals and 
teachers sought to have the action of the board set aside on the 
ground that the act of 1909 conferred on teachers on tenure a con- 
tractual status indefinite in duration which the legislature was 


t Phelps v. Board of Education of Town of West New York, 57 S.Ct. 483. 
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powerless to alter or to authorize boards of education to alter. This 
contention the United States Supreme Court refused to sustain. 
The decision of the court is of such importance that we feel justified 
in quoting it at some length. 


This court is not bound by the decision of a state court as to the existence 
and terms of a contract, the obligation of which is asserted to be impaired, but 
where a statute is claimed to create a contractual right we give weight to the 
construction of the statute by the courts of the state. Here those courts have 
concurred in holding that the act of 1909 did not amount to a legislative contract 
with the teachers of the state and did not become a term of the contracts entered 
into with employees by boards of education. Unless these views are palpably 
erroneous, we should accept them. 

It appears from a stipulation of facts submitted in lieu of evidence that after 
a teacher has served in a school district under yearly contracts for three years it 
has not been customary to enter into further formal contracts with such teacher. 
From time to time, however, promotions were granted and salary raised for the 
ensuing year by action of the board. In the case of many of the appellants there 
have been several such increases in salary. 

Although after the expiration of the first three years of service the employee 
continued in his then position and at his then compensation unless and antil 
promoted or given an increase in salary for a succeeding year, we find nothing in 
the record to indicate that the board was bound by contract with the teacher 
for more than the current year. The employee assumed no binding obligation 
to remain in service beyond that term. Although the act of 1909 prohibited the 
board, a creature of the state, from reducing the teacher’s salary or discharging 
him without cause, we agree with the courts below that this was but a regulation 
of the conduct of the board and not a term of a continuing contract of indefinite 
duration with the individual teacher. 

The resolution of June 23, 1933, grouped the existing salaries paid by the 
board into six classes, the lowest of which comprised salaries between $1,200 and 
$1,999; and the highest included salaries ranging between $4,000 and $5,600. 
The reduction in the lowest class for the coming year was ro per cent; that in the 
highest class 15 per cent. Salaries in the intermediate classes were reduced 11, 
12,13, and 14 percent. It resulted that in some instances a teacher receiving the 
lowest salary in a given bracket would have his compensation reduced to a 
figure lower than the reduced compensation of one receiving the highest salary 
in the next lower bracket. From this circumstance it is argued that the board’s 
action arbitrarily discriminated between the employees and so denied them the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

We think it was reasonable and proper that the teachers employed by the 
board should be divided into classes for the application of the percentage reduc- 
tion. All in a given class were treated alike. Incidental individual inequality 
resulting in some instances from the operation of the plan does not condemn it 
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as an unreasonable or arbitrary method of dealing with the problem of general 
salary reductions or deny the equality guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Judgments affirmed. 


A HELPFUL GUIDE FOR RURAL TEACHERS IN THE KEEPING 
OF PUPIL RECORDS 

There is, of course, general recognition of the need for keeping 
records of the basic facts about pupils as a means of guiding them in 
their growth and development. To date, practically all the publica- 
tions describing record systems presuppose clerical help, the super- 
vision of specialists, and teachers with some skill in personnel work. 
A recent pamphlet entitled Every Teacher’s Records, prepared by 
Ruth Strang and published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is of a different kind. It is designed primarily for teachers in 
one- and two-room rural schools; it grew out of practical experience 
with rural teachers in Breathitt County, Kentucky. To quote from 
the Preface: “The records recommended in this pamphlet are a 
simple natural type. They include sources of information available 
to every teacher; they do not presuppose specialized skills or knowl- 
edge; they recognize the limitations of the present, the while they 
look forward to a more ideal condition.” 

Chapter i deals with ‘‘The Teacher’s Task.’’ Chapter ii is devoted 
to a discussion of ‘Records Which Help Teachers To Understand 
Individual Children.” In the second chapter attention is devoted to 
the following topics: “School Record,” “Autobiography,” ‘“Indica- 
tions of Capacity To Learn,” “Samples of Pupils’ Work and Records 
of Activities,” “Reports of Interviews with Parent or Pupil,” 
“Records of Observations of Pupils in Natural Situations,” “Records 
of Physical and Medical Examinations,” ‘Records of Group Ac- 
complishment,” and ‘Periodic Summary of Cumulative Details.” 


INFLUENCING THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 


Purdue University has recently published a bulletin which bears 
the title Further Studies in Attitudes, Series II. The bulletin is a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the possibility of 
influencing attitudes by a definite educational content and pro- 
cedure. The evidence presented is in line with other investigations 
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which justify the “tentative generalization that attitudes can be 
rather readily shifted.” The three parts of the bulletin deal, respec- 
tively, with experimentation in shifting attitudes, surveys and 
relation studies, and construction and evaluation of measuring 
devices. 

Two of the experiments in the shifting of attitudes are of special 
significance. The first experiment, conducted by Sister M. Fridiana 
Peters and Sister M. Rosanna Peters, under the general supervision 
of Professor H. H. Remmers, undertook to measure the influence of 
student self-government on children’s attitudes toward law. For the 
purpose of the experiment two groups of children were used, both 
groups having substantially the same social and economic back- 
grounds. The experimental group (Group I) was drawn from a 
school which operated under the school-city type of organization. 
The school city was organized as a miniature city paralleling the 
municipal unit in which the school was located. Pupils in Group II 
(nonexperimental) came from schools in which the school-city type 
of organization did not exist. The results of the experiment are 
summarized as follows: . 

The investigation crystallized the following points: 

a) The correlation between the intelligence scores and scores on attitudes 
towards law was .oor + .04, agreeing with the findings of other investigators as 
to the absence of relationship between intelligence and law observance. 

b) The pupils under the influence of self-government showed a much more 
favorable attitude toward law observance than the pupils not having self- 
government. The value of the critical ratio was 9.76, which warrants the 
conclusion that attitudes can be developed by direct and indirect ways on the 
part of the school. Incidentally, this part of the study reveals that in the 
presence of like elements there is a transfer of training. 

c) The pupils of Group I scored high on the scale measuring attitudes toward 
pupil self-government. The mean was found to be 9.96 + .036 (highest possible 
score is 11.4). 

d) The comparison between the attitude toward pupil self-government of 
the boys and girls of Group I showed that the boys are more favorable to the 
institution than are the girls. 

e) In the experimental and in the nonexperimental group the girls scored 
higher in attitude towards law observance than the boys. The critical ratio was 
found to be 1.82 for Group I; .827 for Group II. 

f) The intergrade comparison showed that as children grow older they be- 
come less conforming to pressure imposed by law. 
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g) The relationship between the attitude of parents and children towards 
pupil self-government was calculated by the Pearson product-moment coeffi- 
cient of correlation, which yielded a correlation of .98 + .004. The result would 
seem to indicate that the influence of pupil self-government extends beyond the 
realm of school situation. 


Professor Remmers comments on this experiment as follows: 


At the present juncture, when democratic forms of government have been 
repudiated by a number of civilized nations, evidence of the kind presented in 
this study concerning the effects of a democratic school organization is of much 
more than academic interest. The fact that pupils in the upper three elementary 
grades when operating under pupil self-government are so definitely more 
favorable to actual legal decisions than children not experiencing this type of 
self-government contains much food for reflection for those concerned with the 
broader social implications of education. 


The second experiment, by Richard M. Bateman and H. H. 
Remmers, undertook to determine whether the attitudes of high- 
school pupils toward social topics could be shifted in various direc- 
tions and to measure the amount of the shift if any occurred. The 
conclusions drawn from the experiment are summarized as follows: 


The results from the experiments show statistically significant differences in 
the attitude shifts of the social-science pupils participating in three of the four 
experiments—the tests on social insurance, capital punishment, and labor 
unions. The attitude shifts of the pupils were in the direction planned for in 
the original objectives of the experiment. 

Divorce-—The experiment for divorce, as set up, had no objective shift in 
mind. Regular teaching methods and classroom procedure were followed in this 
experiment, and both favorable and unfavorable material of almost equal 
amounts was given to the students. The results show that no attitude shift of 
statistical significance took place in this experiment. The spread of the measures 
as indicated by a comparison of pre- and post-standard deviations also shows 
no statistically significant difference. 

Social insurance——The experiment on social insurance showed an initially 
favorable attitude of the pupils toward the subject. The objective of the experi- 
ment as set up by the authors was to shift this pretest attitude to a still more 
favorable one. 

The results indicate that the experimental objective was attained. There 
was a smaller spread in the measures and a statistically significant change also 
in the spread of the measures in the boys’ group and for the total in this experi- 
ment as measured by the standard deviations of the pre- and post-tests. The 
change in variability of the girls, although not statistically significant in this 
experiment, shows a tendency toward a significant difference. 
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The results in the experiment on social insurance indicate that students have 
a tendency to shift their attitude toward this social subject from a favorable to 
a more favorable attitude and to become more alike in this attitude when a 
suitable amount of favorable influencing material is brought to bear on the 
subject as studied. 

Capital punishment.—The experiment on capital punishment was set up 
with the objective in mind of shifting the unfavorable pretest attitude of the 
experimental social studies group to a more favorable attitude toward the 
subject. The results... . indicate that this shift in attitude took place. 

There was a statistically significant difference in the means for the boys and 
the total in this experiment, as a comparison of the pre- and post-tests shows. 
There was no significant difference in the standard deviation for boys, girls, or 
total on the pre- and post-tests. 

The results in this experiment indicate that students have a general tendency 
to shift their attitude toward capital punishment from unfavorable to a more 
favorable one if they are subjected to enough favorable influencing material. 
The results show the boys have more of a tendency to shift their attitude than 
do the girls; however, the sampling of boys was twice as large as the sampling of 
girls, and this small sampling of girls is not a representative enough group to 
indicate what the general tendency of girls would be in the same situation. 

Labor unions.—A pretest on labor unions indicated that the experimental 
groups had a favorable attitude toward the subject. Unfavorable material was 
then submitted to the groups, and the results show a statistically significant 
attitude shift of the students. There was also a statistically significant attitude 
shift of the students in the standard deviations on the pre- and post-test 
comparisons. 

The results in the experiment on labor unions indicate that the attitude of 
groups of social-science students can be shifted by submitting material to the 
students which will emphasize trends or attitudes in the direction, favorable or 
unfavorable, that the instructor desires. 

These experiments showing that by predetermined conditioning methods the 
attitudes of pupils in social-science classes can be shifted practically at will 
carry grave and important educational implications. The social-civic attitudes 
of the high-school pupils of today will determine to a very large degree the kind 
of social and political behavior of the adult citizens of tomorrow. Those charged 
with the construction of curriculums and especially teachers of the social studies 
carry a responsibility to a democratic form of government not easily over- 
estimated. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
During the week of July 19-23, 1937, a conference of adminis- 
trative officers of public and private schools will be held by the De- 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago in the Club 
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Room of Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men, for the dis- 
cussion of important problems in school organization, administra- 
tion, and supervision. The morning programs will consist of lectures 
by members of the Department of Education and visiting instruc- 
tors and the afternoon programs of separate round-table discussions 
for superintendents and principals. Programs of the conference will 
be mailed to anyone applying to Professor W. C. Reavis, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for six- 
teen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the institute, 
for which the complete program is given below, is “Improvement of 


Instruction.” 
Monday, July 19 
—THROUGH THE MOBILIZATION OF THE POTENTIAL ABILITIES OF THE 
ENTIRE TEACHING STAFF 

“The School Principal and Modern Supervision,” Paul B. Jacobson, Prin- 
cipal, University High School; Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dean 
of the College, University of Chicago 

“Faculty Mobilization for the Improvement of Instruction,’’ Wesley E. 
Peik, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 

“The Central Office and Modern Supervision,’’ Ben G. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tuesday, July 20 
—THROUGH THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


“The Development of Special Units of Curriculum Material,” Charles H. 
Judd, Professor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

“The Contribution of the Administrator to the School Curriculum,” William 
C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Enrichment of the Curriculum through the Wider Use of Library 
Materials,” Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching of English, University 
of Chicago 


Wednesday, July 21 
—THROUGH NEw TYPES OF SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


“Use of Pictures, Maps, and Graphic Material in Instruction,’ Edith P. 
Parker, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Geography, University of Chicago 
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“Use of Guide Sheets and Workbooks in Social Studies,’ Rolla M. Tryon, 
Professor of the Teaching of History, University of Chicago 

“Use of Motion-Picture and Sound Films” (illustrated), Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


Wednesday Evening, July 21 

Program arranged by the Educational Policies Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Principal address by Charles B. Glenn, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama; President, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 

Thursday, July 22 
—THROUGH THE EFFICIENT SELECTION AND USE OF 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

“Tmproved Methods of Selecting Equipment and Supplies,’ Robert W. 
Hibbert, Director, Books—Supplies-Equipment, Department of Instruction, 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Stimulating the Teaching Staff To Make a Better Utilization of Equipment 
and Supplies,” John A. True, Superintendent of Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

“Efficient Methods of Administering Supplies in City-School Systems,” Nel- 
son B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Friday, July 23 
—THROUGH THE REFINED MEASUREMENT OF PUPIL 
ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 

“A Program of Refined Measurement for City-School Systems,” Paul T. 
Rankin, Supervising Director, Department of Curriculum and Research, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

“Measurement in Progressive Secondary Schools,’”’ Ralph W. Tyler, Profes- 
sor of Education, Ohio State University 

“Clinical Study of Pupils with Learning Disabilities,’ William S. Gray, Pro- 
fessor of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of 
Teachers, University of Chicago 


WuHo’s WHO IN Tuts ISSUE 


FREDERICK S. BREED, associate professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. Joun A. NIETz, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. Harry L. Tarte, principal of 
the Eli Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois. Arvip J. BuRKE, director 
of public information of the New York State Teachers Association. 
CARTER ALEXANDER, library professor at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. James F. ABEL, chief of the Division of Comparative 
Education of the United States Office of Education. 





GENERALIZATION IN SPELLING 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


The problem of the transfer of training or the general value of 
training has had a troublous history in psychology and in education. 
It is associated with the so-called “disciplinary theory”—a theory 
which, prior to 1890, enjoyed remarkable prestige in the schools of 
the United States. With the advent of Herbartianism after 1890 and 
the publication of experimental results on the transfer of training, 
the disciplinary theory began to lose ground. Extreme opponents, 
using such disparaging phrases as “‘the superstition of general train- 
ing,’ seemed bent on the destruction of the theory, but it survived 
attack and still survives in modified form because we now know, 
as a result of a long list of painstaking experiments, that one learning 
situation may affect another either positively or negatively—that 
is, for better or for worse—and hence exhibit what, with question- 
able propriety, has been known as transfer. 


GENERALIZATION IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Although interest in the disciplinary theory as a general method 
of instruction has declined in recent years, interest in it as a special 
method has increased. In the subjects of arithmetic and spelling 
educators are surveying with no little concern the vast number of 
things to be taught in the schools and are weighing the possibility 
of economy through the wider use of generalization. Shall each im- 
portant spelling word and each important number combination be 
regarded as a special problem in itself? Can some words be taught 
so as to make the learning of other words easier or unnecessary? Is 
it necessary to train pupils specifically on each of the one hundred 
addition combinations, or can fifty-five of them be so taught that 
the remaining forty-five will require little or no instruction? Such 
is the form in which the problem is confronted at the present time. 
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DECLINE AND RESTORATION OF THE DISCIPLINARY THEORY 


One can better understand the particular status of the theory in 
spelling after a moment’s historical retrospect. Developments in this 
subject definitely parallel changes of attitude toward the general 
theory of discipline. Writing of the teaching of spelling rules, 
Suzzallo remarked in 1911: “It was overdone twenty years ago, the 
reaction against formal deductive ways of teaching tending to elimi- 
nate it completely; now there is a tendency towards its restoration 
to a restricted place with a much changed emphasis and use” 
(33:89-90). That is, the deductive methods that held sway prior 
to 1890 were all but swept out of the schools, taking with them the 
application of spelling rules, during the ensuing Herbartian reaction 
and its emphasis on induction. The restricted restoration of rules 
noted by Suzzallo in 1911 seemed to follow logically from the results 
of experiments indicating that, while the claims for disciplinary 
value must be reduced, they must not be reduced to zero. 

The period from 1910 to 1920 was one of much discussion, con- 
siderable skepticism, and no decisive experimentation. In 1912 Cook 
reported a study (11) in which he concluded that rules are of little 
value in spelling, and near the end of the period Horn (17), after 
reviewing the experiments bearing on the topic, recommended in 
1919 that teaching the use of rules be abandoned until justified by 
more conclusive evidence. 

The attitude of educators toward the problem since 1920 is well 
indicated by Sartorius (31) in a report, appearing in 1931, of the 
extent to which rules are employed in twenty spellers published 
after 1920. Her results are as follows (31: 28): 


Number of Number of 
Rules Spellers 

Paice Wis As nis ies SR Rab ae se 2 
Pe ccm aiie se eae ees 2 
ROP RMED) co coe eo sa ote se dos ei 4 
DOD esis ccsiioas cine aisiausie a 
oe ORR Se a ene Oe a 4 
BORED. cub SS we cee Cue aaee 4 
(10,15 [RSI ar ee a 20 


From the data presented it may be observed that the authors of 
spellers disagreed notably with regard to the number of rules to be 
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taught, but only two of the twenty textbooks referred to were abso- 
lutely negative in their attitude. Since 1930 there has been a 
marked revival of interest in this problem, led by Gates and his 
students. In the half-dozen years since 1930 the contributions of 
Mendenhall (24) in 1930, Carroll (9, 10) in 1930, Sartorius (31) in 
1931, King (19) in 1932, and Watson (37) in 1935 have appeared 
and finally in 1935 a report of a two-year investigation by Gates 
himself (14). The studies of this group deal with related aspects of 
the problem under discussion and, taken as a whole, constitute the 
most important body of data in regard to it. 


THREE SUBSIDIARY PROBLEMS 

The problem of generalization in spelling is usually regarded as 
threefold, embracing the following subsidiary problems: 

1. Shall we teach together or separately words having identical 
phonetic but different orthographic elements? Examples: their, 
there. 

2. Shall we teach together or separately words having identical 
phonetic and orthographic elements? Examples: take, lake. 

3. Shall we teach with or without the use of rules words that are 
spelled in accordance with rules? Examples: rise, rising; shine, 
shining. 

THE TEACHING OF HOMONYMS 

Even though the first problem, which relates to the teaching of 
homonyms, is not always considered a problem of generalization, 
it may appropriately be regarded as such, for in this problem, as in 
the other two listed, there is the possibility of transfer through some 
form of identity in separate words. In the case of homonyms, how- 
ever, the element of identity is offset by elements of difference; that 
is, while there is identity in sound, there is difference both in spelling 
and in meaning. 

The experimental studies relating to the teaching of homonyms 
are contradictory. Pearson (26), on the basis of the results of an 
investigation made in the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, concluded in 1912 that homonyms are more 
effectively taught by the “together” method. The study was re- 
peated with the same word lists, tests, and directions in the Mont- 
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clair, New Jersey, public schools and was completed with essentially 
the same results. More recently, however, Finkenbinder (13) care- 
fully reviewed the work of Pearson and performed an experiment of 
his own which led him to the conclusion that homonyms can more 
economically be taught separately. 

To the writer this conflict in results is not altogether surprising 
in view of the fact that the element of identity, commonly regarded 
as the vehicle of transfer, is one of sound only, while the two words 
differ both in meaning and in the important element of spelling. 
In the light of the experimental results and the results of analysis, it 
seems not altogether unlikely that the difference between the rival 
methods of instruction in this case is small if not insignificant. If so, 
it would of course be a matter of indifference which method of teach- 
ing homonyms were used. One might add that it is difficult under 
any circumstances to regard this problem as one of the major issues 
in the teaching of spelling when only about sixty pairs of words are 
involved in the minimal list. 


THE GROUPING OF WORDS 


The first important experimertal study of the grouping problem 
was made by Wagner (36) in 1912. He used two sixth-grade classes 
of equal ability, one as a control group and the other as an experi- 
mental group, and kept conditions uniform for the two groups except 
that the two hundred words taught were organized according to 
similar elements in one case and in random order in the other. The 
average improvement from initial to final test was 9 per cent greater 
in the case of the pupils who studied grouped words than in the case 
of those who studied the words in random order. With these results 
available, and none more substantial to contradict them, Horn in 
1919 concluded “that the time of both the pupils and the teacher 
will be conserved by regarding each word as an individual problem” 
(17:65). He was led to this conclusion partly because, as he sug- 
gested, “any advantage which exists for grouping is for immediate, 
rather than for delayed recall” (17:65). However, Tidyman and 
Johnson (34) have since reported an experiment similar to Wagner’s 
in which the method of grouping words yielded superior results to the 
extent of about 10 per cent, both in immediate and in delayed recall. 
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Psychological experiments in large number have shown that 
transfer commonly takes place from one situation to another when 
the two situations are similar in material or in method. One may go 
further and add, with Judd, that there is no guaranty of transfer 
without generalizing the experience,’ but the development of the 
generalization, it must be acknowledged, starts with the selection of 
elements common to the two situations. This fact means at least 
that grouping of similar words presents an unusual opportunity for 
generalization. Since the best experiments dealing directly with the 
problem indicate that such grouping results in profitable generaliza- 
tion on the part of pupils, one is justified in recommending this pro- 
cedure in the teaching of spelling. 


THE USE OF RULES 


The most difficult of the three subordinate problems under gen- 
eralization is reserved for the last. The chief obstacle to the applica- 
tion of spelling rules is conceded to be the unphonetic character of 
English spelling. Not that English spelling is thoroughly un- 
phonetic. The question is: Is it so unphonetic that attempts at gen- 
eralization are profitless? In this connection much has been made 
of the exceptions to rules, the variety of ways in which the sounds 
constituting a word can be represented by the letters in our alphabet, 
and so on. Simplified spelling would remove many of these difficul- 
ties, but this reform seems a long way off, and spelling must be 
taught at once. 

Mendenhall (24) and Archer (1, 2) have both shown that, re- 
gardless of our attitude toward the matter, pupils generalize exten- 
sively in spelling, and Carroll (10) has made it clear that bright 
pupils indulge in this practice more extensively than dull pupils. 
The principal problem is to find out to what extent, if at all, rules 
can be used to make such generalization satisfactorily effective. It 
is generally conceded that rules having wide applicability and no ex- 
ceptions are the most promising, but it is not conceded that a gen- 
eralization is worthless if it is not universal. 


t Charles Hubbard’ Judd, Psychology of Secondary Education, pp. 414-41. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1927. 
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The investigation of Sartorius (31) was important because she 
identified more than a hundred spelling rules and showed their ap- 
plicability in a typical minimal spelling list. Her study ‘“‘enables an 
investigator to select the rules and generalizations which are of 
possible value” (31:57). Indeed, it was used for precisely this pur- 
pose by Wheat (38), who selected four spelling rules of wide ap- 
plicability. As an example one may cite the rule governing the final 
silent e of a word before adding a suffix. Nearly a fourth (23 per 
cent) of the words in the Sartorius minimal spelling list came under 
this rule, and less than 1 per cent were found to be exceptions. 
Wheat’s finding precipitates the question: Would it be helpful to use 
the final e rule in learning to spell the 891 words to which it applies? 
It should be noted that one may concede the helpfulness of rules 
without conceding a place to them in the teaching of spelling. Rules 
may be conceded a place, it is soundly argued, only if they make the 
learning an easier task than teaching without using them. 

Inspired by Gates, King (19) obtained experimental data on the 
ability of elementary-school pupils to apply rules in their study of 
spelling. On the whole her results did not provide the p.oponents 
of rules with much encouragement. Archer’s study (1), one of the 
best performed to date, showed among other things that, after pu- 
pils had been taught the root forms of words, they spelled quite as 
correctly the simple derivatives of these words without previous 
instructional contact with the derivatives. The positive results of 
this study are impressive but should be considered side by side with 
the negative results obtained in cases where generalization went 
awry. For example, while the pupils achieved much success in 
spelling “rejecting” after studying “‘reject,” they were not so suc- 
cessful in spelling “‘deciding.”’ 

The last study to be considered is that reported in 1935 by Gates 
(14). This investigation included two elaborate controlled experi- 
ments on the use of rules and the grouping of words. The subjects 
comprised 3,800 pupils in 106 classes in the Brooklyn public schools. 
Two conclusions only will be cited: 

1. The Generalization Method produced greater ability than the Specific 


Learning Method to spell representative “new” words, that is, words not 
previously studied in the spelling class, from the same and higher grade levels. 
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The superiority of the Generalization Group in this test was estimated as 6 or 8 
per cent. 

2. The Generalization Method produced greater ability to convert unstudied 
base forms into derived words by adding the suffixes s, es, d, ed, or ing, and to 
write words containing ei or ie and other common elements like in or tion. The 
superiority in the test of applying the specific generalizations which were intro- 
duced to the Generalization Group was estimated to be about 9 per cent 
[14:77-78]. 

A FINAL WORD 


As a result of favorable experimental results, we seem to be on 
the eve of according greater recognition to rules in the teaching of 
spelling. The more recent studies seem to indicate that rules will be 
effective if a limited number are selected with a view to range of ap- 
plicability, freedom from exceptions, and difficulty of learning; if 
these rules are inductively developed; and if the children are proper- 
ly guided in generalizing in new situations. In other words, it seems 
possible to improve instruction in spelling by a judicious increase of 
emphasis on rationalization. 
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HORACE MANN’S IDEAS ON GENERAL METHODS 
IN EDUCATION 


JOHN A. NIETZ 
University of Pittsburgh 


On June 29 this country celebrates the one hundredth year since 
Horace Mann was appointed secretary of the newly created Board of 
Education of Massachusetts. That office then meant the same as 
the office of superintendent of public instruction or commissioner of 
education means today in most states. Mann had already attained 
success in the fields of law and politics and, at the time of his appoint- 
ment as secretary of the Board of Education, held the office of 
president of the Massachusetts State Senate; yet he wrote in his 
personal journal regarding his new appointment, “my sphere of 
possible usefulness would be indefinitely enlarged” (I, 79).t No 
doubt he sensed the part which an active leader could play in that 
significant period of American educational history. 

Horace Mann’s greatest fame rests on his achievements as a 
vigorous and practical educational administrator and leader and not 
on his influence as an educational theorist, but he made no mean 
contribution to the development of better practice in the methods of 
teaching. While his writings, especially his twelve Annual Reports, 
devoted most attention to such administrative matters as school 
buildings, school committees and their duties, school attendance, 
school support, school libraries, and school inspection, these writings 
also contained much pertaining to methods of teaching, both general 
methods and the teaching of special subjects. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss Mann’s ideas on general 
methods in education as revealed in his writings. Space in a single 
article does not permit the treatment of his ideas on special methods 
as well. The term “general methods” will be used to mean those 
methods of instruction which are applicable not to any one subject 
in particular but rather to any or all subjects in the common school. 


: The figures in parentheses refer to volume and page numbers in Life and Works of 
Horace Mann. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1801. 
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Purpose of education.—It is essential to consider Mann’s ideas of 
the purpose of education before his ideas of general method are 
presented. He viewed education as a broad functional process, 
effecting a harmonious relation between man—‘‘body, intellect, 
spirit” —on the one hand and “nature and....the Author of 
nature” on the other. He viewed such a relation as a system of laws, 
which, if obeyed, will cause “all the resistless forces of nature [to] 
become our auxiliaries” (II, 143): 

Now, is it not obvious that a system so stupendously comprehensive, em- 
bracing ourselves,—body, intellect, spirit,—as one party, and all the resistless 
agencies of nature and of the Author of nature, as the other party,—embracing 
existences which, though not coeval in their beginning, are to be co-eternal in 
their duration;—is it not obvious that the infinite relations of such a system 
must be arranged and administered by laws as fixed, as immutable, as eternal, 
as the Being who created them? .... 

To know these laws, and to be animated with a disposition voluntarily and 
lovingly to obey them, is ¢o be educated. Not to know them, or not voluntarily 
and lovingly to observe them, is to be uneducated, or miseducated [V, 59]. 

Holding these views, Mann naturally favored an education that 
would develop the individual in as many functional ways or rela- 
tions as possible. He strongly favored health education and physical 
development. He wanted to develop individuals who would love 
truth and seek to “clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. We 
want a generation of men above deciding great and eternal prin- 
ciples, upon narrow and selfish grounds” (II, 80). Education must 
“take the accumulations in knowledge, of almost six thousand years, 
and....transfer the vast treasure to posterity,” but of this 
accumulation “preserve the good and repudiate the evil” (II, 78). 
Furthermore, “education must prepare our citizens to become 
municipal officers, intelligent jurors, honest witnesses, legislators, or 
competent judges of legislation,—in fine, to fill all the manifold 
relations of life” (II, 83-84). Finally, “education, alone, can conduct 
us to that enjoyment which is, at once, best in quality and infinite in 
quantity” (II, 84). 

Importance of the teacher.—Throughout his writings Mann stressed 
the importance of the teacher in a successful learning situation. He 
referred to teeching as “the most difficult of all arts, and the pro- 
foundest of all sciences” (II, 419-20). Apparently he did not think of 
methods or any other matter in relation to the learning process 
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without thinking of these as emanating entirely or largely from the 
teacher. In brief, he held the teacher responsible for successful 
teaching leadership and, consequently, for successful learning on the 
part of pupils. This view, so vividly presented throughout his 
famous Seventh Annual Report of 1843, was the chief cause for the 
bitter controversy between the Boston schoolmasters and Mann. 
In a personal letter to a Mr. Combe, Mann referred to this matter, 
in part, as follows: “The very things in the report which made it 
acceptable to others made it hateful to them [Boston schoolmasters]”’ 
(I, 231). 

His idea of the importance of the teacher was also expressed in his 
Ninth Annual Report (1845), in which he referred to Pestalozzi’s view 
on the same matter. In part he said: 

It was the opinion of Pestalozzi,—that wisest of schoolmasters,—that the 
children’s want of interest in their studies, in his day, was almost universally 
referable to a want of skill in those who had charge of them. [Then he quoted 
Pestalozzi as saying:] “. . . . I would go so far as to lay it down as a rule, that 


whenever children are inattentive, and apparently take no interest in a lesson, 
the teacher should always first look to himself for a reason” [IV, 81]. 


Mental growth—Mann certainly was not a trained educational 
psychologist; yet his penetrating observations of how children learn 
led him to express himself on this matter on several occasions. 
Several typical references will suffice to reveal his ideas regarding 
how children learn and grow mentally. 

One excellent reference is found in his Seventh Annual Report 
where he discussed the commendable teaching in the Prussian 
schools. He described at length how the teaching developed think- 
ing. In part, he wrote: 

These lessons consisted of familiar conversations between teacher and 
pupils, on subjects adapted to the age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter. 
With the youngest classes, things immediately around them,—the schoolroom, 
and the materials of which it had been built; its different parts; .... the 
clothes of the pupils, and the materials from which they are made; their food 
and playthings; the duties of children to animals, to each other, to their parents, 
neighbors, to the old, to their Maker,—these are specimens of a vast variety of 
subjects embraced under one or another of the above heads 

When visiting the schools in Leipsic, I remarked to the superintendent, .... 
Dr. Vogel, that I did not see on the “Study-Plan”’ of his schools the title ““Exer- 
cises in Thinking.’ His reply was, ‘‘No; for I consider it a sim in any teacher 
not to lead his pupils to think in regard to all subjects he teaches” [III, 337-38]. 
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Mann summarized the results of such teaching, in part, as follows: 

In the meantime, the children are delighted. Their perceptive powers are 
exercised. Their reflecting faculties are developed. Their moral sentiments are 
cultivated. All the attributes of the mind within find answering qualities in the 
world without [III, 342]. 

In other words, Mann concluded that developing the ability to 
think must begin with the child’s near-at-hand experiences and these 
experiences be gradually expanded and enriched by relating them to 
those more remote and complex. 

In his Ninth Annual Report he discussed the development of 
thinking rather than the mere training of memory when he explained 
and defended the inductive method. He began by saying that ever 
since the time of Pestalozzi nearly all leading educators of Europe 
and America had been favoring the “true and philosophical method 
of instruction.” He continued: 

With one consent, their decision is in favor of the exhibitory, explanatory, and 
inductive method. This method is the opposite of the dogmatic. The latter meth- 
od consists in laying down abstract rules, formulas, or theorems, in a positive, 
authoritative manner, and requiring the forms of words in which the abstrac- 
tions are expressed to be committed to memory. Of course, the principle em- 
bodied in these forms of words is to be received by the learner whether he 
understands it or not, and without any inquiry on his part whether it be true 
or false [IV, 95-06]. 


He further explained how the inductive method takes the opposite 
approach and concluded: 

In the one case, the learner is expected to receive blindly what is dictated 
to him; while the other method exhibits, explains, illustrates, exemplifies, and 


educes, and then submits the whole to the learner’s intelligence, to be received 
or discarded [IV, 97]. 


The last reference on how learning takes place which will be 
mentioned here is taken from his baccalaureate address delivered at 
Antioch College in 1859, which was one of Mann’s last important 
speeches and which probably expressed his most mature thinking on 
educational problems. He referred to “two grand laws respecting 
mind-growth, more important than the laws of Kepler” (V, 516). 
The first he called the “law of symmetry”: 

The faculties should be developed in proportion. Their circumference should 


be round, not polygonal; they should be balanced, not tilted. Every faculty is 
firmer set when it receives support from ai// the others. Every faculty acts with 
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indefinitely more vigor when the other faculties sympathize and co-operate. 
. ... A man who is Daniel Lambert on one side, weighing seven hundred 
pounds, and Calvin Edson, weighing only forty pounds, on the other,—is not 
more deformed than a man who is all intellect and no sentiment, or all senti- 
ment and no intellect [V, 516-17]. 

The next law he mentioned is what we now call the psychological 
“law of exercise” or “self-activity.”” He said in part: 

The next law is as important as the first. It is that all our faculties grow in 
power and in skill by use, and that they dwarf in both by non-use. By growth, 
I mean that they pass out of one state into another, as a grain of corn grows or 
passes from the embryo germ to the plumule, from the plumule to the stalk, to 
the flowering tassel, to the bountiful ear [V, 518]. 


Recognition of individual differences——In recent years much has 
been said and written concerning individual differences and needs. 
These too were recognized by Horace Mann. In his First Annual 
Report (1837), when he was still inexperienced in the educational 
field, he wrote: 

In its absolute perfection, it [teaching] would involve a complete knowledge 
of the whole being to be taught, and of the precise manner in which every 
possible application would affect it; that is, a complete knowledge of all the 
powers and capacities of the individual, with their exact proportions and rela- 
tions to each other, and a knowledge how, at any hour or moment, to select 
and apply, from a universe of means, the one then exactly apposite to its ever- 
changing condition [II, 420]. 

In describing the good Prussian schools in his Seventh Annual 
Report (1843), he referred to certain lessons consisting of “familiar 
conversations between teacher and pupils, on subjects adapted to the 
age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter” (III, 337). His 
language in speaking of individual differences became even more 
marked in an article in the Common School Journal written in 1843: 
“The difference between men in regard to their bodily vigor, fleet- 
ness, dexterity, is great, but it is as nothing compared with the 
differences in their intellectual strength and sagacity,—in their 
celerity and grasp of thought” (V, 65). 

Means of motivation—Mann wrote much concerning the im- 
portance and the means of motivating learning. Although he rarely 
used the word “motivation,” his discussions clearly indicated what 
he meant. Concerning the importance of motivation, he said: “If 
then, in learning, all wills and desires, all costs, labors, efforts, of 
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others, are dependent, at least, upon the will of the learner, the first 
requisite is the existence in his mind of a desire to learn” (II, 517). 

Numerous means were mentioned by Mann through which learn- 
ing could be motivated. One suggestion concerned itself with the 
order in which materials are presented to the pupils. He favored 
beginning with the simpler elements. This procedure he considered 
the “natural order....in the development of the faculties” 
(II, 66). In this regard he said: 

It seems to me that one of the greatest errors in education, at the present 
time, is the desire and ambition, at single lessons, to teach complex truths, 
whole systems, doctrines, theorems, which years of analysis are scarcely suffi- 
cient to unfold; instead of commencing with simple elements, and then rising, 
by gradations, to combined results. All is administered in a mass. We strive 
to introduce knowledge into the child’s mind, the great end first (II, 60). 


He went on to show that the wrong order of presentation would 
lead only to rote learning, not real learning. The “scientific order”’ 
would give to pupils “from the beginning, distinct and luminous 
ideas” (III, 254). 

He pointed out in his Ninth Annual Report (1845) that the natural 


way is the attractive way. He argued: 


Is not the course of Nature, then,—which is a lesson given by the Creator 
himself,—full of instruction and wisdom in regard to the school-motives which 
should be brought to bear upon children? First, in order to win attention, the 
objects of knowledge should be made attractive, as Nature, by bestowing upon 
her objects the pleasing qualities of form and color, of motion and sound, makes 
them attractive. As the powers of perception precede the powers of reasoning, 
in the order of development, the sensible qualities of things should first be 
presented to the learner [IV, 79]. 


Another suggestion made by Mann for motivating work by pupils 
was for the teacher to win the confidence and love of the pupils: 


If securing the good will of scholars is preliminary to their attainment of 
knowledge, far more important is it to the cultivation of their moral sentiments 
and to the growth of good habits. It is an invariable law of Nature in regard to 
the young mind, that the affections are developed before the judgment 
All the circumstances and conditions, therefore, which attend the first intro- 
duction of a teacher to his pupils, should conciliate, regard, and predispose to 
a mutual good understanding [IV, 28]. 


Mann evidently favored the extensive method of reading as a 
means of motivating study by pupils. Not only would such reading 
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motivate the study in and of itself, but it would also develop the 
apperceptive mass of the child. His words regarding extensive 
reading were as follows: 


It seems to be the unanimous opinion of the teachers of all schools, whether 
public or private, that a School Library would be a most valuable auxiliary in 
interesting children in their studies. It would inspire the young with the desire 
to learn, that they might prepare themselves to enjoy what they saw was prized 
by others. Several of the rudimental studies could be invested, to the eye of the 
pupii, with new interest and usefulness by its means [III, 48-40]. 


Mastery of their subjects by teachers, according to Mann, would 
motivate learning. ‘Teachers should be able to teach subjects, not 
manuals merely” (III, 58). He continued: 


This knowledge should not only be thorough and critical, but it should be 
always ready at command for every exigency,—familiar like the alphabet, so 
that, as occasion requires, it will rise up in the mind instantaneously, and not 
need to be studied out with labor and delay [III, 58]. 


Closely related to the mastery of his field, in Mann’s opinion, is 
the zeal of the teacher as a further means of motivation for good 
learning. In describing the teaching of the Prussian teacher in his 
Seventh Annual Report (1843), he wrote: 

This zeal of the teacher enkindles the scholars. He charges them with his 
own electricity to the point of explosion. Such a teacher has no idle, mischie- 
vous, whispering children around him, nor any occasion for the rod [III, 354]. 

On the other hand, Mann severely condemned certain attempts at 
motivation, no doubt common in his day as they are today. The 
first we might mention is the motive of fear, with regard to which he 
quoted Pestalozzi: 


“The motive of fear . . . . should not be made a stimulus to exertion. It 
will destroy interest, and will speedily create disgust. The interest in study is 
the first thing which a teacher should endeavor to excite and keep alive” 
[IV, 82]. 


Again, he condemned the teaching of mere word symbolism and 
rote mechanics as hindrances to real learning. In this condemnation 
as applied to the teaching of reading, he said in part: 

What more stupendous folly, then, can be conceived, than to teach children 
to read, without seeing that they understand what they read; to teach them 
the pauses and emphases and cadences which are designed to aid the intellect, 
and the modulation and tones which are expressive of the passions, while they 
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themselves receive but little more conscious intelligence or emotion from the 
lesson than do the benches on which they sit! Still worse is it if coarse and harsh 
appliances are used as substitutes for those true and genuine sources of interest 
which are thus withheld [IV, 80]. 


Lastly, he severely opposed the practice of emulation as a means 
of motivation. He apparently held deep convictions on this matter, 
for he wrote against this practice many times and at length. In dis- 
cussing its harm to morals, he said: 

And let those who use it [emulation], as a quickener of the intellect, beware, 
lest it prove a depraver of the social affections. There is no necessary incom- 
patibility between the upward progress of one portion of our nature, and the 
lower and lower debasement of another. The intellect may grow wise, while the 
passions grow wicked. No cruelty towards a child can be so great as that 
which barters morals for attainment [II, 75]. 


So, if a teacher desires that his pupil should be a great man rather than a 
good one; . . . . then he will goad him on by the deep-driven spur of emula- 
tion, or any other motive, until he outstrips his fellows, at whatever peril to 
his moral nature [IV, 8o]. 


Too, Mann condemned the practice of emulation as resulting in 
poor and artificial learning. In criticizing the practice of giving daily 


recitation marks as a “spur to emulation,” he referred to the 
injustice of recognizing “‘no difference between a mistake in fact and 
a mistake in principle’ (IV, 84). Further, he stated: 

Again: will it not be conceded by all that the degree of emulation is ex- 
cessive which induces scholars to study for recitation rather than for knowledge? 
. ... The pupil who studies for recitation merely, is tempted, all the while 
to use the artificial memory: the pupil who studies for knowledge will use the 
philosophic memory only [IV, 85-86]. 

Conduct of the recitation One hundred years ago, as now, the 
conduct of the recitation was evidently considered an important part 
of the teaching procedure, for Mann had much to write about the 
recitation. Space will not permit a review of all that he said about it. 
However, certain of his salient views should be reviewed. He recog- 
nized both the positive and the negative features of the recitation. 
He said that “the hour of recitation is the hour of reckoning; the 
place of recitation is the place for weighing and gauging the amount 
of acquisition made by the pupils,” but, he added, ‘emphatically, 
therefore, it is a place for fair dealing, for truth, for uprightness 
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towards the teacher, and for equity between fellow-pupils” (IV, 52). 
Later he continued his warning by saying: “I fear that too much 
value is ordinarily attached to the recitation. I fear it is often 
regarded as an object, and not as an instrument; as the goal, and not 
as the path that leads to it” (IV, 53). He pointed out further that 
too often children recite merely on the words of the lesson rather 
than on the meaning of it. 

Various suggestions were made by Mann concerning the pro- 
cedure in conducting a recitation. In describing the Prussian and 
Saxon schools, he summarized certain characteristics of the recita- 
tions there as follows: 

1. During all this time, I never saw a teacher hearing a lesson of any kind 
(excepting a reading or a spelling lesson) with a book in his hand. 

2. I never saw a teacher sitting while hearing a recitation. 

I never saw one child undergoing punishment, or arraigned for mis- 
conduct [III, 352]. 

In a later report Mann discussed the imperfect recitation. He 
began by saying: 

The teacher can insure any number of imperfect recitations by giving too 
long or too difficult lessons,—lessons beyond the ability of the scholars to learn; 
and thus a mere mistake in judgment, on the part of the teacher, may lead to 
discouragement or fraud on the part of the pupils [IV, 43]. 

Other matters mentioned by him were the use of poor or improper 
questions, failure to question the pupils in promiscuous order, and 
failure to review sufficiently. 

One thing that he praised in certain European schools was the 
presence of “abundant and appropriate apparatus” (III, 274). He 
further commented on how the teachers led the children to use the 
apparatus and equipment. 

Lastly, Mann stressed the importance of recognition by the 
teacher of the individual needs and abilities of the children during 
the recitation. He suggested that “what is presented should be 
attainable by an effort, for, without success, discouragement and 
despair will ensue” (II, 539). Again, he said: 

Lessons, as far as it is possible, should be so adjusted to the capacity of the 


scholar, that there should be no failure in a recitation not occasioned by culpable 
neglect. The sense of shame, or of regret for ignorance, can never be made 
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exquisitely keen, if the lessons given are so long, or so difficult, as to make 
failures frequent [III, 64]. 

In the Seventh Annual Report (1843) he applied this principle to 
the questioning in the recitation: 

The other point referred to is that of adjusting the ease or difficulty of the 
questions to the capacity of the pupil The questions should be ever so 
childishly simple, rather than that the answers should be erroneous. No expense 
of time can be too great, if it secures the habit and the desire of accuracy 
[III, 358]. 

These brief references indicate that Mann clearly recognized that 
the function of the recitation is to guide, stimulate, and integrate 
learning, and not merely to hear or to re-say lessons. 

Concluding statements.—This short treatment of Mann’s ideas on 
the general methods of teaching indicates that he must have spent 
much thought and time on the improvement of teaching. Many of 
these ideas are pertinent and acceptable today. It has been said, 
therefore, that Mann was one hundred years ahead of his time. In 
some respects this is certainly true. However, it is questionable how 
much credit should be given him for originating these ideas on 
methods. 

Mann’s chief fame rests on his ability as a vigorous and an 
effective administrative educational leader. It is the opinion of this 
writer that Mann originated few ideas on educational methods but 
that he must have been both a discerning reader of the educational 
theorists, especially Pestalozzi, and a keen observer and critic of 
good teaching. He observed teaching not only in this country but 
also in the leading countries of Europe. Consequently, his best 
treatment on methods is found in his writings after the European 
trip. However, Mann should receive historical recognition for his 
remarkable ability to identify and select those ideas of the theorists 
and those methods of the best teachers which would be most suitable 
in the common schools and for his work in interpreting and popular- 
izing these ideas in his lectures and writings. In this way he in- 
fluenced education positively, not only in Massachusetts, but also in 
other states and countries; not only in his own time, but also in 
subsequent educational history. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PHONICS ON SILENT 
READING IN GRADE I 


HARRY L. TATE 
Eli Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 

The purpose of this investigation is to determine the influence of 
phonics on silent reading in Grade I when a special period is used for 
formal instruction and drill in phonics. 

Procedure in the experimental group.—For purposes of phonic in- 
struction the experimental class was divided into two groups, Di- 
vision A consisting of the twenty-two most capable pupils and 
Division B consisting of the fifteen less capable children. Every 
morning each group was allotted a special fifteen-minute period in 
which instruction and drill in phonics only was carried on. It is well 
to state that this program is unusual at the Whitney School inas- 
much as formal instruction in phonics was abandoned several years 
ago. However, the first-grade teachers have been accustomed to 
imparting an incidental knowledge of the more essential elements of 
the subject, and the pupils have been guided into the attitude of 
using this knowledge as an aid in pronouncing words that they have 
been unable to master by the look-and-say method. In other words, 
the criterion of “felt need’’ has been set up and followed. Thus, while 
the main emphasis has been placed on the look-and-say method, the 
children included in this experiment were not without some knowl- 
edge of phonics and some training in using them. For instance, the 
pupils were familiar with the single initial consonants and vowels, 
which had been taught by the story method, and had also mastered 
a number of the more common phonograms, such as sh and ee. 

The teacher used part of the special period given to phonics for 
drilling with flash cards showing the single initial consonants and 
vowels. This work was continued until every child knew the sounds 
perfectly. The phonograms were then treated in the same manner. 
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A review was conducted daily. A part of the time was devoted to 
teaching various phonograms from a chart on which was printed a 
key word followed by many others containing the same sound as the 
phonogram, for example, ee, bee, tree, etc. The following phonograms 
were used during the eight-week experiment: ow, ar, oi, ew, th, 00, 
ch, ing, oy, sh, ee, ight, wh, er, or, ea, ou, ay, ir, at, old, and all. Work 
was also done with charts containing long-vowel words. 

Many games were utilized for the purpose both of motivation and 
of learning. In the games the children were kept alert vying with 
one another in recognizing and pointing out words. The following 
statements reveal the nature of some of the games that were used: 

1. “I am thinking of a word that sounds like ring.”’ “You are thinking of 
sing for bring or some other word that contains ing].”’ 

2. “I will say three words and you pick two of them that rhyme: ran, make, 
man.” 

Various other ear-training games were used from time to time. 

Both in the supplementary and in the basic reading the emphasis 
in attacking new words was placed on the phonetic method. How- 
ever, none of the other elements that enter into the proper teaching 
of reading were neglected. In the supplementary reading, where the 
major emphasis was placed on thought-getting, the pupils were en- 
couraged to recognize new words from the context. During the regu- 
lar and the supplementary reading periods, as distinguished from 
the phonic-drill period, the experimental group was divided into 
three groups. 

Procedure in the control group.—The control class was also allotted 
a special period of thirty minutes each morning to correspond to 
that allowed the experimental class. During this time the class was 
divided into three groups: Division A consisting of the seventeen 
most capable pupils, Division B having the twelve who ranked 
medium in ability, and Division C consisting of the seven who rated 
low in ability. Each division was given ten minutes. The nature of 
the work done during the special periods and the slightly differing 
abilities of the experimental and the control groups were the factors 
influencing the separation of the former into two subgroups and the 
latter into three. Such a discrepancy seemed to be necessary in 
order that the use of the special thirty-minute period should not be 
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an unbalancing factor. In other words, the teachers felt that the 
efficiency attained in reaching each child effectively was far more 
important than the mere use of an equal amount of time. 

All through the experiment no phonics were employed in the con- 
trol group either during the special thirty-minute period or during 
the regular reading periods. In order that phonics should become 
the experimental factor, it became necessary to drop the incidental 
instruction in the control group. 

The ten-minute periods were devoted to rapid drill work covering 
the following reading factors: (1) word recognition; (2) phrase recog- 
nition; (3) recognition of the sense of a selection, including (a) exer- 
cises requiring dramatic action, (b) completion exercises, and (c) 
exercises requiring oral response. The material used, with the excep- 
tion of the word-recognition exercises, was for the most part dif- 
ferent from the content of the basic textbook. 

New words were introduced by the story-telling method, and the 
only equipment used consisted in word cards. When a child was 
confronted with a reading difficulty and was unable to solve it, the 
teacher assisted him by asking questions on the context. If this 
method proved unsuccessful, the word was named for him either by 
another pupil or by the teacher. 

After the first few days the children showed little inclination to 
help themselves through their incidental knowledge of phonics. 
There were, however, a few occasions when a child would volun- 
tarily solve his difficulty through the use of phonics, and a few pupils 
always solved their problems, silently, by the use of phonics. The 
use of phonics, however, was not confined to any one of the three 
divisions of the control group. 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

Abilities of the classes.—All the pupils in Grade IA were subjects 
in the experiment, there being a sufficient number for an experi- 
mental group and a control group. These classes were of almost 
equal ability. The groups, however, were not equated on the basis 
of intelligence quotient, mental age, or other measure of ability. 
For several years it has been the practice at the Whitney School to 
establish two classes in Grade IB in September according to the 
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following plan. All pupils of both the morning and the afternoon 
kindergartens are listed alphabetically as one group. The odd-num- 
bered pupils are sent to one first-grade teacher and the even-num- 
bered pupils to the other teacher. Entering children who have never 
attended kindergarten are also allocated alternately as they arrive, 
the memberships of the two classes thus being kept even. These 
classes go on into Grade IA with the same teachers. Statistically, 
when applied to large numbers, this method produces two equated 
groups. In the case of this experiment, however, where only a small 


TABLE I 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND INTELLI- 
GENCE QUOTIENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 








Experimental Control 
Group Group 





Number of pupils 37 36 
Median chronological age (in 
years and months) 6-7 6-7 
Median mental age (in years 
and months) 1-3 7-5 
Median intelligence quotient. 108 109 











nuinber of cases was involved, the writer entertained some doubt 
that the division secured by this method was as satisfactory as would 
have been the case if the customary equating method had been fol- 
lowed. However, since the division was not made until the second 
semester was a month under way, the teachers and the writer agreed 
that whatever gain might have been secured by the use of the equat- 
ing method would more than be outweighed by the loss that would 
accrue from a change of rooms. 

The data in Table I will convince the reader that the method used 
worked out with a high degree of efficiency. The data on the chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and intelligence of both groups came from 
the school records. The grade placement of the pupils at the begin- 
ning of the experiment was 1.6 and at the end 1.8. For several years 
past all children who have entered the Whitney School have been 
given the Otis Group Intelligence Scale. If doubt has arisen con- 
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cerning the accuracy of the results, the pupils have been retested by 
another form. So far as intelligence is concerned, the control group 
began the experiment with a slight advantage. No doubt this ad- 
vantage was statistically negligible. There was no way to avoid a 
difference of one pupil in the size of the classes as the school had only 
two classes in Grade IA. This difference can be safely disregarded 
so far as it might be considered as leading to an unbalancing of the 
classes. It might be mentioned that. the judgment of the Whitney 
School faculty concerning the inaccuracies of the intelligence quo- 
tients of very young pupils agrees with the results of investigations. 
Although the median intelligence quotients of the two groups of this 
experiment are probably too high, for the purpose of comparison 
they are acceptable. 

Nationality of pupils ——The population of the Whitney School 
district is predominantly foreign. No figures are available on the 
composition of the population, but the neighborhood is generally 
thought of as Bohemian. The faculty’s judgment is that 80 per cent 
of the pupils are of Bohemian extraction, some of the children having 
been born in the old country. Germans rank next and then a scatter- 
ing of many other nationalities. As is typical of a community of this 
kind, some homes have no books, magazines, or newspapers printed 
in English, and in a great many homes the child does not hear nor 
speak English. The people are of the working class, largely skilled 
and unskilled laborers, office and store employees, and small shop- 
keepers. Most of the children do not finish high school, as the par- 
ents expect them to contribute early in life to the family income. 


TESTS USED 


At the beginning of the experiment Form 1 of the Gates Primary 
Reading Test was given, and at the end Form 2 of the same test 
was administered. This test consists of three parts: Type 1, Word 
Recognition; Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading; and 
Type 3, Reading of Directions. This test was peculiarly adapted 
to the purpose of the experiment, for it tests three different phases 
of reading ability. The effect of instruction in phonics on first-grade 
reading would therefore be revealed over a range three times as 
wide as would be the case if comprehension of paragraphs alone had 
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been the factor tested. The author’s directions for administering 
and scoring the tests were followed to the letter. The children had 
taken several standardized tests during their short school careers, 
and both teachers had been administering and scoring tests for 
fifteen years. 

THE CURRICULUM 


The basic textbook was The Elson Basic Reader.* In order that 
the curriculum content should not become a variable factor, the two 
groups were held to the same amount of daily reading matter. The 
number of pages covered by each division of each group during the 
experiment was as follows: Division A, pages 46-130; Division B, 
pages 41-130; Division C, pages 41-90. 

In the supplementary reading no preparatory procedure was used 
in either group. The children thus found here an opportunity to put 
into practice the knowledge and skills that they had acquired. No 
attempt was made to hold the classes to the same pages nor even to 
the same books. 

The following books were read by the divisions of the experimental 
group. 

DIVISION A 


1. Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen, The New Primer. The Smedley 
and Olsen Series. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1926. 

2. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read- 
ers, Primer. New York: Newson & Co., 1927. 

3. Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, The New Winston Readers, 
Primer. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1928. 

4. Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. 
French, Child-Story Readers, Primer. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

5. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Happy Children Readers, Book I. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 

6. Frank Jay Prout, Emeline Baumeister, and Helen Renner, Thought Test 
Readers, Primer. Lincoln, Nebraska: University Publishing Co., 1926. 


DIVISIONS B AND C 
1. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 
2. Helen Hefferman, Lillian Bray Hill, and Jane M. Ward, The Open Road. 
Highway to Reading Series. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1933. 
t William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers, Book I. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. 
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3. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read- 
ers, Primer. New York: Newson & Co., 1927. 

4. Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C 
French, Child-Story Readers, Primer. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

5. Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen, The New Primer [three-quarters 
of the book]. The Smedley and Olsen Series. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 
1926. 


The following books were read by the control group. 


DIVISIONS A AND B 

1. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

2. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Good Times. Newson 
Readers, Book I. New York: Newson & Co.. 1927. 

3. Marjorie Hardy, Surprise Stories. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chi- 
cago: Wheeler Publishing Co. 1926. 

4. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read- 
ers, Primer. New York: Newson & Co., 1927. 

DIVISION C 

1. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

2. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read- 
ers, Primer. New York: Newson & Co., 1927. 


TIME SCHEDULE 

In both the experimental and the control groups a total reading 
time of 165 minutes was used daily. Thirty minutes were allowed 
in the experimental group for instruction and drill on phonics (fif- 
teen minutes for each of the two divisions), and thirty minutes were 
allotted in the control group to the special drill work to which refer- 
ence has been made (ten minutes for each of its three divisions). 
The balance of 135 minutes in each group was divided into nine 
fifteen-minute periods, three for each of the divisions. 


THE TEACHERS 


In order that the differing personalities and methods of the 
teachers might not enter into the experiment as a possible variable, 
it was originally planned that one of the teachers was to handle read- 
ing in both the experimental and the control groups while the other 
teacher was taking care of the balance of work in both groups. This 
arrangement never materialized, however, because the short periods 
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required for young children would have necessitated an excessive 
number of class changes. The confusion resulting therefrom and the 
loss of time attendant tc settling down to work might have had an 
unwholesome effect on the pupils. So far as technical teaching skill 
and ability are concerned, the use of two individuals for teaching the 
reading was not an unbalancing factor. Both teachers are extremely 
capable, and both have been engaged in first-grade work for approxi- 
mately twenty years. The writer feels confident also that they put 
forth no undue effort to obtain results either in the reading or in the 
testing periods and that no rivalry existed between them. In other 
words, a strictly scientific attitude was in evidence all through the 


experiment. 
ABSENCES 


The teacher of the experimental group was present every day, and 
the teacher of the control group was absent only one day. A capable 
substitute taught the pupils, however, and adhered closely to the 
detailed plans and instructions that had been left for her. 

A less fortunate situation arose with regard to pupil absences. 
The experiment ran for eight weeks beginning on March 2, 1936, 


and ending on April 24, 1936. Types 1 and 2 of the Gates test were 
given on March 2 and Type 3 on March 3. All the pupils of the 
control group were present on both the initial testing days, while in 
the experimental group seven children took the test an average of 
6.7 days later than the class. The last final test was given on the 
Friday preceding the one-week spring vacation. Pupils who were 
absent on that day were handicapped by the loss in achievement, if 
any, sustained during the vacation and, in addition, suffered a 
further possible loss for the days of absence that followed the spring 
vacation. Including the five days of the vacation, three pupils in 
the experimental group averaged 11.3 days lateness in testing, and 
seven pupils of the control group averaged 20.7 days. During the 
experiment only eight pupils of the control group had perfect at- 
tendance, while 28 pupils were absent for an average of 4.6 days. 
Only nine pupils of the experimental group had perfect attendance, 
while 28 pupils were absent for an average of 6.1 days. On account 
of the lateness in testing, an arbitrary period of three days was al- 
lowed each pupil on returning before the final test was given. It 
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was hoped that during these days he would be able to recover any 
loss which he might have sustained through missing the entire final 
test or any of its three parts. Careful attendance records were kept 
by the teachers so that the performance of a child who was not en- 
rolled for the entire duration of the experiment would not be allowed 
to enter into the compilation of data. 


TABLE II 


GRADE SCORES MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS ON GATES PRIMARY READING TEST 








Difference 
in Favor of 
Experimental 
Group 


Median of Median of 
Experimental Control 
Group Group 





Type 1, Word Recognition: 
Initial test : K 0.07 
Final test . ' 0.53 





0.46 


Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence Read- 
ing: 
Initial test 
Final test 





Type 3, Reading of Directions: 
Initial test 
Final test 

















RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


In Table II are presented the data upon which a comparison of 
the performances of the classes must rest and from which the con- 
clusions must be drawn. In word recognition (Type 1) the experi- 
mental group had an initial advantage of 0.7 of a month; in under- 
standing sentences (Type 2) it had a handicap of 0.2 of a month; and 
in understanding paragraphs (Type 3) it had an advantage of 1.5 
months. The final-test medians show that at the end of the experi- 
ment the experimental group had an advantage of 5.3 months in 
word recognition; that it was at a disadvantage of 1.0 month in un- 
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derstanding sentences; that in understanding paragraphs its per- 
formance was exactly the same as that of the control group. More 
meaningful are the data on the gains. During the two months of the 
experiment the experimental group registered a gain of 7.3 months 
in word recognition, while the control group gained only 2.7 months. 
In understanding sentences the experimental group increased its 
achievement by 6.0 months as compared with the control group’s 
gain of 6.8 months. The experimental group gained only 6.5 months 
in the reading of directions, while the control group gained 8.0 
months. The last gain was the largest of any registered and is all the 
more important because it represents progress in the ability to un- 
derstand paragraphs. The next largest gain was that of 7.3 months 
made by the experimental group in the ability to recognize words. 
The smallest gain was that of 2.7 months made by the control group 
in the ability to recognize words. The gains of the two groups in the 
power to get meaning from sentences were almost the same. 

In word recognition the experimental-group children gained 4.6 
months more than the control-group children; in the understanding 
of sentences their gain was 0.8 of a month less than that of the con- 
trol-group children; and in the ability to comprehend paragraphs 
their gain was inferior to that of the control-group pupils by 1.5 
months. The gain of the experimental group was 270 per cent of 
the gain of the control group in word recognition, 88 per cent of the 
control-group gain in sentence-reading, and 81 per cent of the con- 
trol-group gain in the reading of paragraphs of directions. Since the 
data were not given statistical treatment, the significance of these 
differe’ ces in gains is not known with certainty. It would appear, 
however, that all are sufficiently large to have some meaning—that 
for Type 2 at least shows a trend, that for Type 3 a decided trend, 
and that for Type 1 an overwhelming proof of a reliable finding. 


COMMENTS OF TEACHERS 


Although observations of teachers cannot be classed as objective 
data, they should be given weight as evidence of a kind, especially 
when the teachers involved in an experiment are as highly compe- 
tent, as scientifically minded, and as sincerely interested in a project 
as were the two who participated in this study. 
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The control-group teacher reported that since most of her teach- 
ing was like the instruction which she had been giving for years, 
there was no need for special comment. 

The experimental-group teacher gave the following series of inter- 
esting comments. 

1. Division A of the preceding year, with a median intelligence quotient of 
110, over the same period of time read half a book more than the experimental 
Division A, while the preceding year’s Divisions B and C read one and a quar- 
ter more books. In my opinion this difference occurred because the experi- 
mental classes lost time by stopping to sound words. 

2. The eight weeks of regular phonic drill made some of the pupils ‘“‘word- 
conscious.”’ They often stopped to sound a word that ordinarily would have 
come easily if perceived with less concern. However, other pupils were not 
affected at all. 

3. If the experiment had been prolonged beyond eight weeks, a still greater 
gain in the ability to recognize words, as compared with the ability to compre- 
hend sentences and paragraphs, would have resulted. 

4. The special daily period of thirty minutes gave too much stress to phonic 
teaching and drill. A proper length of period should be discovered in order to 
secure a balance of development in the various reading abilities. 

5. At least 25 per cent of the pupils, none of whom ever used their lips in 
silent reading before the experiment, developed the habit as a result of the 
work in phonics. A prolonged experiment might have resulted in establishing 
this bad habit in most or all members of the class. 

6. The children took the initial test with less concern than they took the 
final test. In the former they recognized unfamiliar words largely through con- 
text, while in the latter some stopped to sound the unknown words. Many of the 
children finished Types 2 and 3 of the initial test in far less time than is allowed. 
Very few finished the final test, however, with any great leeway of time. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In this experiment ample evidence was obtained to justify several 
important conclusions regarding phonics instruction and drill as 
employed in this experiment. These are not considered by the in- 
vestigator to have universal application but are thought of only in 
the light of empirical findings. The conclusions are: (1) Phonics 
instruction and drill, as judged by the results of the Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 1, is far superior to the look-and-say method in 
developing the ability to recognize words. (2) The results of Type 2 
of the Gates test give a slight indication that the look-and-say 
method is superior to phonics instruction and drill in developing the 
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ability to comprehend sentences. (3) Results obtained from Type 3 
of the test show conclusively that the look-and-say method is su- 
perior to phonics instruction and drill in developing the ability to 
comprehend paragraphs of directions. (4) The use of as many as 
thirty minutes daily for special phonics instruction and drill leads 
to an unbalanced development of the abilities to comprehend words, 
to understand sentences, and to grasp the meaning of paragraphs. 

Other deductions that do not rest directly on the data and there- 
fore do not have the weight of conclusions are, in the opinion of the 
investigator, justified. These inferences are: (1) Regular periods for 
phonics instruction and drill are not desirable. (2) Phonics should 
be used by the pupil as a tool and not as subject matter to be mas- 
tered for its own value. (3) Overemphasis on phonics hinders ra- 
pidity and thoroughness of comprehension. 





GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION’ 


ARVID J. BURKE 
New York State Teachers Association, Albany, New York 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Public-school administration has differentiated into a number of 
specialized fields, each with a formidable literature of its own. This 
situation and the fact that Alexander’s pamphlet on research in 
educational administration? is no longer issued provide the need for 
this brief guide. 

NATURE OF THE GUIDE 

When these notes are used, the following points should be kept 
in mind: (1) The guide is strictly limited to the professional litera- 
ture on the administration of public elementary and secondary 
education. (2) Only published or available mimeographed mate- 
rials are listed. (3) Where a guide is available for a special field, 
such as elementary education, rural education, or secondary edu- 
cation, that guide is cited rather than separate bibliographies. For 
materials on the detailed phases of one of these three fields, such as 
extra-class activities, guidance, library, methods and teaching aids, 
measurement, and textbooks, consult the proper guide. (4) Where- 
ever possible, three types of bibliographies are cited, distinguished 
by the following key letters: : 

S denotes the most recent short, selected bibliography. 

C denotes the most recent comprehensive bibliography covering the litera- 
ture prior to 1929, when the Education Index, with its extensive and well- 
classified listings, began publication. 


* One of a series of guides to the professional literature of various phases of educa- 
tion initiated by Carter Alexander, library professor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and worked up by students in his courses. The effort is made to publish 
each guide in a periodical of special interest in its field. Information on the guides 
completed, under way, and contemplated, and the places of publication may be ob- 
tained from Professor Alexander. 

2 Listed as C reference under the later heading “Bibliographies—-General Field.” 
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U denotes suggestions for supplementing the foregoing types of bibliog- 
raphies and for bringing them up to date. 


(5) For detailed suggestions on how to locate the various references 
and indexes named, see: 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xxvi+272. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES—-GENERAL FIELD 


WItson, LESTER M., and KanpbEt, I. L. Introduction to the Study of Ameri- 
can Education, chaps. iii-v. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. 
Brief chapter bibliographies. 


NEWLON, JESSE H. Educational Administration as Social Policy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv-+302. 

The Appendix gives short lists of books and research studies on the whole field 
and the various special fields. 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. Educational Research—Suggestions and Sources of 
Data with Specific Reference to Administration. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vi+116. 

Contains bibliographies or references on more than 150 phases of school adminis- 
tration. 


STRAYER, GEORGE D., ENGELHARDT, N. L., and OrHers. Problems in Edu- 
cational Administration. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925. Pp. xviiit+755. (Supplementary bibliographies issued in mimeo- 
graphed form in 1933 and 1935.) 


The chapter bibliographies and supplementary bibliographies provide extensive 
references on specific problems in school administration. 


See main heading of ‘Clues to Sources of Data and Additional References,”’ 
subheading of “Bibliographies,” following. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES—SPECIAL PHASES OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Attendance and child accounting 
See the later subheadings ‘“‘Elementary-school administration,” “Pupil per- 
sonnel,’”’ and ‘‘Secondary-school administration.” 
Board of education 


See the later subheading ‘‘Business administration” in this section and the 
subheading “‘General school administration” under the main heading “Clues to 
Sources of Data and Additional References.”’ 
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Budget-making 
See the later subheading ‘Business administration”’ and: 
De Youne, Curis A. Budgeting in Public Schools. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv+610. 
Gives chapter bibliographies. 


Buildings, grounds, equipment, and supplies 

S Lowry, Wittram J. “A Bibliography of Fifty Outstanding Books on School 
and College Buildings and Allied Topics,” American School and University, 
VIII, 60-62. New York: American School Publishing Corp., 1936. 


SmitH, Henry LEstTEr, and NorFsincer, Forest Rusy. Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Parts II, III, and IV. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3, 
and Vol. XI, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search, Indiana University School of Education, 1933 and 1935. 

Covers 1927 to 1934. For references prior to 1927, see: 


SmitH, Henry LESTER, and CHAMBERLAIN, LEO Martin. A Bibliography 
of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1928. 


Education Index, ‘School Buildings”; Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
II, No. 5 (December, 1932), Vol. V, No. 4 (October, 1935), and forthcoming 
number in 1938, “School Plant’’ cycle. Associations: National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, American Planning and Civic Association. 
Periodicals: American School Board Journal, Nation’s Schools. Reference 
books: American Planning and Civic Annual, American School and Uni- 
versity, and Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue. 


Business administration 

S Linn, Henry H. Practical School Economies. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xxiv-+462. 
Chapter bibliographies contain basic references in the field. 


ALEXANDER, CARTER (Chairman). Finance and Business Administration 
(Review of References from 1923 to 1931). Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. II, No. 2 (April, 1932), pp. 95-182. 


Education Index, “Business Administration of Schools”; Elementary School 
Journal, list of selected references on “Business Management” in February 
numbers; Review of Educational Research, Vol. II, No. 2 (April, 1932); Vol. 
V, No. 2 (April, 1935), and forthcoming number in 1938, “Finance and 
Business Administration” cycle. Association: National Association of 
School Business Officials. Periodicals: American School Board Journal, 
Nation’s Schools, and School Executive. Editorials in these same periodicals. 
Reference book: Proceedings of the association named above. 
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City schools 


S 


Cc 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. “‘A Professional Library for a City Superintendent 
of Schools,”’ Teachers College Record, XXXII (May, 1931), 724-20. 


CUBBERLEY, ELtLwoop P. Public School Administration, Part II. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929 (revised). Pp. xxii+710. 
Briefly annotated chapter bibliographies. 


Education Index, ‘Administration of Schools,” “City”; Elementary School 
Journal, list of selected references on ‘‘City School Administration” in 
January numbers; and Review of Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 
1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 1934), and Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), 
“School Organization”’ cycle, chapter on “City School Administration.” 


Community relations 


See the later subheading “Publicity and public relations.” 


Consolidated and village schools 


Ss 


U 


ALEXANDER, CARTER, and Burke, Arvip J. “Suggested Minimum Pro- 
fessional Library for School Executives in Village and Rural School Sys- 
tems,” New York State Education, XXII (February, 1935), 382-84, 407. 


LANGFITT, R. EMERSON; Cyr, FRANK W.; and Newsom, N. Witu1Am. The 
Small High School at Work. Chicago: American Book Co., 1936. Pp. xii+ 
660. 

Contains good selected references on special problems of the village schools, such 
as transportation, business administration, housing, and community relations, 
with the various chapters. 


Education Index, ‘Consolidated Schools,” ‘Rural High Schools,’ and 
“Rural Schools.” 


County schools 


S 


See also the later subheading “Rural-school administration.” 
Covert, Timon (Compiler). Good References on Consolidation of Schools 
and School Districts. United States Office of Education Bibliography No. 27 
(1934). Pp. ro. 
Includes basic references on the county unit. 


Jaccers, Ricuarp E. Administering the County School System. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. vi+-232. 
Bibliography is given on pages 223-28. 


Education Index, “Administration of Schools,” “County”; Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. 1, No. 3 (June, 1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 1934), 
and Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), “School Organization” cycle, chapter 
on ‘County School Administration.” 
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Curriculum 
Decu, ALAN O. “A Guide to the Literature of the Curriculum,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXV (February, 1934), 407-14. 
This guide should be supplemented by: 
Norton, JOHN K., and Norton, MARGARET ALLTUCKER. Foundations of 
Curriculum Building. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. x+600. 
Chapter bibliographies. 


District organization 

S Cook, KATHERINE M. (Editor and Compiler). Reorganization of School 
Units. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1935. Pp. 92. 
Contains a short selected bibliography. 
Dawson, Howarp A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1934. Pp. x-+180. 
Chapter bibliographies. 
Education Index, “Administration of Schools,” “District”; Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. III, No. 5 (December, 1933), ‘“The Legal Basis of 
Education,”’ chapter on “District Organization and Control”; Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 
1934), and Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), “School Organization”’ cycle, 
chapter on ‘‘Units of School Organization.” 


Elementary-school administration 

S  McSwarn, E. T., and ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Guide to the Literature on 
Elementary Education,” Elementary School Journal, SXXV (June, 1935), 
747-59. Reprints, as long as they last, available from Carter Alexander, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, at 15 cents a copy 
postpaid. 


DouGHERTY, JAMES HENRY; GORMAN, FRANK HERMON; and PHILLIPS, 
CLAUDE ANDERSON. Elementary School Organization and Management. 
New York: Magmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xx+454. 

Chapter bibliographies. 

Association: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. Periodical: Elementary School Journal. Reference 
book: Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 


Finance and taxation 

S “Brief List of References on School Finance.’”’ Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, June, 1936. Pp. 3 
(mimeographed). 
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C 


ALEXANDER, CARTFR, and Covert, Timon. Bibliography on School Fi- 
nance, 1923-1931. National Survey of School Finance. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1932. Pp. x+344. 


Education Index, “School Finance’’; Review of Educational Research, Vol. II, 
No. 2 (April, 1932), Vol. V, No. 2 (April, 1935), and forthcoming number 
in 1938, “Finance and Business Administration” cycle; Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. III, No. 5 (December, 1933), ‘““The Legal Basis of 
Education,” chapter on “School Finance”; Elementary School Journal, 
list of selected references on “School Finance” in February numbers. 
Associations: National Education Association, Tax Policy League. Gov- 
ernment agencies: United States Office of Education; United States 
Bureau of the Census; Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
of the United States. Research agencies: Brookings Institution, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and National Industrial Conference Board. 


Health service 


S 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING, and BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE. The Adminis- 
tration of Health and Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1934. Pp. 598. 

Good bibliographical references in footnotes. 

CHAYER, Mary Eta (Compiler). Bibliography in Health Education for 
Schools and Colleges. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. too. 
Education Index, “Health Education”; Elementary School Journal, list of 
selected references on “Health and Physical Education’ in November 
numbers. 


Legal and school law 


S 


C 


U 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. xx. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
CorFrEy, WiLForD L. ‘“‘How To Find the School Law,” The Fourth Year- 
book of School Law, pp. 117-54. Washington: M. M. Chambers (744 Jack- 
son Place), 1936. 


Periodical: Educational Law and Administration. Reference book: Year- 
book of School Law. 


Organization 


See guides under subheadings of ‘Elementary-school administration,” 


“‘Rural-school administration,’”’ and “Secondary-school administration.” 


Public administration 


S 


Public Adninistration Libraries. Chicago: Public Administration Service 
(850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1934. Pp. 68. 
A list of libraries is given on pages 63-65. 
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GREER, SARAH. A Bibliography of Public Administration. New York: 
Institute of Public Administration (Columbia University), 1933. Pp. 
xli+90. 

Public Affairs Information Service, ‘Public Administration”; Education 
Index, “Administration, Public’’; Cumulative Book Index, ‘‘Public Adminis- 
iration.”” Association: National Municipal League. Periodical: National 
Municipal Review. Reference book: Municipal Index and Atlas. Research 
agencies: Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C.; Institute of Public 
Administration, Columbia University, New York City; Public Adminis- 
tration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), Chicago, Illinois. 


Publicity and public relations 


S 


FarRLEy, Betmont. School Publicity. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. iv+118. 

Chapter bibliographies. 

“Brief Bibliography on Publicity—Educational Interpretation, Public 
Relations, Propaganda.’’ Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, November, 1935. Pp. 23 (mimeographed). 

Lists other bibliographies prior to 1928 and covers period 1928 to 1935. 
Education Index, “Publicity”; Elementary School Journal, list of selected 
references on ‘‘Public Relations” in February numbers; Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. II, No. 2 (g.pril, 1932), “Finance and Business Ad- 
ministration,” chapter on “Public Relations.”’ Association: National As- 
sociation for Educational Publicity (affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, a department of the National Education 
Association). 


Pupil personnel 


S 


GRAVES, FRANK PIERREPONT. The Administration of American Education, 
Part I. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Chapter bibliographies contain many of the important references in the field. 
Heck, Arcu O. Administration of Pupil Personnel. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1929. Pp. xx+48o. 

Chapter bibliographies. 

Education Index, ‘Personnel Service”; Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
III, No. 3 (June, 1933), Vol. VI, No. 2 (April, 1936), and forthcoming num- 
ber in 1939, “Pupil Persennel, Guidance, and Counseling”’ cycle. 


Research bureaus 


S 


WEIDEMANN, C. C. “Research Bureaus Should Be Centered in School 
Organization,”’ Nation’s Schools, XII (September, 1933), 27-30. 

A bibliography of six unannotated zeferences, some containing bibliographies, 
appears on page 30. 
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U_ For notes on keeping up to date, see the following subheadings of the last 


section of this guide: “Research agencies,” ‘Researches, locating,” and 
“Researches needed.” 


Rural-school administration 


CHERRY, ANNIE M., Hotprorp, ANNE V., and ALEXANDER, CARTER. 
“Guide to the Literature on Rural Education,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVI (June, 1936), 748-59. Reprints, as long as they last, available 
from Carter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, at 15 cents a copy postpaid. 

Association: Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association. 


Secondary-school administration 


S 


U 


MANSKE, ARTHUR J., and ALEXANDER, CARTER. ‘“‘Guide to the Literature 
on Secondary Education,” School Review, XLII (May, 1934), 368-81. Re- 
prints, as long as they last, available from Carter Alexander, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, at 15 cents a copy post- 
paid. 

MAXWELL, CHARLES ROBERT, and Kitzer, Louis Rupotpu. High School 
Administration. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 
x+514. 

Chapter bibliographies. 


Association: Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association. Periodicals: School Review, Clearing House. 
Reference book: Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals. 


State school administration 


S 


GRAVES, FRANK PIERREPONT. The Administration of American Education, 
chap. xxv. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Chapter bibliography. 

CUBBERLEY, ELtwoop P. State School Administration. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xx+774. 

Still the most recent thorough review of the literature of state school administra- 
tion. 

Education Index, “Administration of Schools,” “State”; Elementary School 
Journal, list of selected references on “State School Administration” in 
January numbers; Review of Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 
1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 1934), and Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), 
“School Organization” cycle, chapter on “State School Administration”’; 
Cumulative Book Index, ‘Education and State” and “School Administration 
and Organization.’”’ Association: National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education. 
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Superintendents 

S GRaAvEs, FRANK PIERREPONT. The Administration of American Education, 
chap. xxi. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Brief selected chapter bibliography. 


RELLER, THEODORE LEE. The Development of the City Superintendency of 
Schools in the United States. Philadelphia: Theodore Lee Reller (% 
University of Pennsylvania), 1935. Pp. xviii+340. 

Includes a comprehensive bibliography. 


Association: American Association of School Administrators (formerly 
Department of Superintendence), a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Directories: “List of Members” appearing in yearbooks 
of the Department of Superintendence; Part II of Educational Directory 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 1, issued early each 
year); Patterson’s American Educational Directory (annually) includes also 
high-school principals and other administrative officials. News notes: 
American School Board Journal, Nation’s Schools, School Executive. Peri- 
odicals: The same three magazines. Reference book: Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence (or American Association of School Adminis- 
trators). Research agencies: Those named under subheading ‘Research 
agencies” in this guide. 

Supervision 

S  Ktopp, W. J. “Annotated Bibliography on Supervision,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XI (March, 1936), 189-90. 

C See guides under elementary-, rural-, and secondary-school administration. 
Gist, ARTHUR S. The Administration of Supervision. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+4o2. 

Chapter bibliographies. 

Education Index, “Supervision and Supervisors”; Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. III, No. 4 (October, 1933), Vol. VI, No. 3 (June, 1936), and 
forthcoming number in 1939, ‘‘Psychology of Learning, General Methods 
of Teaching, and Supervision” cycle; and Elementary School Journal, list of 
selected references on “Supervision” in January numbers. Association: 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Periodical: Educational Method. Reference book: 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


Teacher personnel 

S Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers, Parts I and II. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. X, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Washington: Research Division of the National Education Association, 
1932. 
Contains a brief selected bibliography. 
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C Berrs, Girpert L., FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W., and GAMBLE, Guy C. Se- 
lected Bibliography on the Education of Teachers. National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol. I. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 10, 1933. Pp. xii+118. 

FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W. Education of Teachers—Selected Bibliography, 
June 1, 1932, to October 1, 1935. United States Office of Education Pam- 
phlet No. 66 (1936). Pp. vi+42. 

These references cover personnel problems. 


Education Index, ‘“Teachers’’; Elementary School Journal, list of selected 
references on “Teaching Staff’ in February numbers; Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. I, No. 2 (April, 1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 1934), and 
Vol. VII, No. 3 (June, 1937), “Teacher Personnel”’ cycle. 


Teacher training 

The C notes under the preceding section on “Teacher personnel’’ will cover 
this area nicely: The Education Index, “Teacher Training,’ may be used for 
later references. Association: American Association of Teachers Colleges, a 
department of the National Education Association. Reference book: Yearbook 
of this association. ' 


Women executives 
Association: Department of Administrative Women in Education of the 
National Education Association. Reference book: Yearbook of this asso- 
ciation. 


CLUES TO SOURCES OF DATA AND 
ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 
Abstracts 
The Education Index lists these by topics, using the subheading of “Ab- 
stracts” where they are sufficiently numerous. They may be expected also in 
Educational Abstracts, Loyola Educational Digest, and School Management. 


Associations and organizations 


The Educational Directory, Part IV (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 1, issued early each year), gives names and addresses of presidents 
and secretaries, places and dates of meetings, and official publications of edu- 
cational organizations. 

A Directory of Organizations in the Field of Public Administration. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1936. Pp. 
xli+ 180. 

Includes associations in public-school administration. Gives names and addresses 
of officers, membership requirements, finances, activities, affiliations, and publica- 
tions of each organization, classified by fields and states. 


The notes on many topics in this list include names of associations. 
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Bibliographies 
Monrok, WALTER S., and SHorEs, Louis. Bibliographies and Summaries in 
Education to July 1935. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+470. 
The best possible source for period covered. Good annotations, with both author 
and topic entries in one alphabet. This may be kept fairly well up to date on any 


topic by using the selected bibliographies of the Elementary School Journal and 
the School Review. For months in which given topics are listed, see: 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
p. 92. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

For bringing such a bibliography up to date on an exhaustive scale, look for 
“Bibliography” as a subheading in the Education Index and the Cumulative 
Book Index, beginning about June, 1935. 


Biography 


See the later subheading ‘‘Names, addresses, and information about indi- 
viduals.” 


Book reviews 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. xvii. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 


Books, series, publishers 


A list of publishers, with their addresses, appears in the front of every num- 
ber of the Education Index. As each number includes only publishers whose 
publications are listed in that particular issue, it is best to consult an annual 
cumulation for locating small publishers. 

For all books published in the English language, consult the United States 
Catalog and Supplements, Cumulative Book Index, and Publishers’ Weekly, ac- 
cessible in practically any library. 

Foreign books may be located through: 

MuncE, IsaporE GILBERT. Guide to Reference Books. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1936 (sixth edition). Pp. x-++504. Supplements are 
issued every year or so. 

Among the best-known books and series in school administration are those 
published by the following companies, names of editors being given in paren- 
theses: Houghton Mifflin Company (Ellwood P. Cubberley); American Book 
Company (George D. Strayer); Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt); Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company (A. B. Moehlman); D. Appleton-Century Company 
(F. C. Ayer and Fred Engelhardt); Macmillan Company (Philip A. Knowlton); 
Ginn and Company (Ernest N. Stevens); Bruce Publishing Company (W. C. 
Bruce); University of Chicago Press; Stanford University Press. 
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General school administration 

Association: American Association of School Administrators (formerly 
Department of Superintendence), a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Periodicals: American School Board Journal, Nation’s 
Schools, School Executive. Reference books: Official Reports and Yearbooks 
of the department preceding, Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, and Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Research agencies: Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association and Research Service of the American Association of 
School Administrators (formerly Department of Superintendence) of that 
association. 


Government agencies and publications 
Names of specialists in the United States Office of Education are listed inside 

the back cover of any number of School Life or in Part I of the annual Educa- 
tional Directory (United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 1 [of any 
year]). 

ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 

chaps. xii and xiii. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1935. 

Covers general government documents and publications of the United States 

Office of Education. 


SCHMECKEBIER, LAURENCE F. Government Publications and Their Use. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1936. Pp. xiv-+446. 

The latest and best authoritative treatment, including a list of depository libraries 
in which these publications may be found. 


Indexes 

The best index for locating current references on public-school administration 
is the Education Index (1929 to date); on the whole field of public administra- 
tion, Public Affairs Information Service (1915 to date). Many references prior 
to 1929 and certain materials not catalogued in the foregoing indexes can be 
located through the following indexes: 


1. For books: United States Catalog and Supplements and Cumulative Book 
Index (1898 to date). 

2. For periodical articles: Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature and Sup- 
plement (1802-1906); Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (1900 to 
date); Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature Supplement (1907-1915, 
1916-1919); Industrial Arts Index (1913 to date); Agricultural Index 
(1916 to date); International Index to Periodicals (1920 to date); and 
Loyola Educational Index (1928 only). 

3. For news items: New York Times Index (1913 to date). 
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4. For detailed suggestions on how to locate references prior to 1929, see: 
ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chaps. xi and xii. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 

The headings most frequently used in classifying references on public-school 
administration in the indexes listed are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


HEADINGS MOST FREQUENTLY USED IN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEXES 
IN CLASSIFYING EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 








Information Service 
tional Index 


Index 
New York Times 
Index 


Index 
Industrial Arts 


Index 
Public Affairs 


Cumulative Book 
Readers’ Guide 
International 
Agricultural 
Poole’s Index 
Loyola Educa- 


Education 
Index 








Administration of schools 
Boards of education Seis 
Business administration of schools .|... . 
Business managers 
Education, finance 
Education and state 
Executives 
Leadership 

Principals 

School administration eee 
School administration and organi- 


School boards eee 

School butidings. .........3..... Sasi 

School finance 

SINNED ors oc ecient owes 

School management 

School organization 

School principals 

School superintendents 

School superintendents and prin- 
cipals 

School supervision aon 

School supervision and supervisors}... .}.... 

Schools, administration Ses PP 

Schools, ——* and sites meas |S 

Schools, finance . . eee ieee 

Superintendents 

Supervision and supervisors 


: RMS KK 


: We; ER: Ox 


2S. 



































* Not always used. 


Names, addresses, and information about individuals 
ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. xxiv. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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News notes 
ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. xxv. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Periodicals: American School Board Journal, Nation’s Schools, School Ex- 
ecutive. 


Periodicals, educational 

The Yearbook of the Educational Press Association gives names, editors, 
place of publication, and number of issues published a year for such publica- 
tions. 

The useful periodicals for any given topic in this list are noted in connection 
with the topic. 


Reference books 
ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. v. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
MuncE, IsaporE GILBERT. Guide to Reference Books. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1936 (sixth edition). Supplements annually or at 
longer intervals. 
The authoritative treatment of all reference books of interest to educators gen- 
erally. 

Research agencies 

The Educational Directory, Parts I and II (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 1 [of any year]), previously described, lists research directors in 
state education departments and city school systems. Most of these, as well as 
many educational research workers in higher institutions, are named in the 
annual membership list of the American Educational Research Association 
printed in the December number of the Review of Educational Research. 

A Directory of Organizations in the Field of Public Administration, described 
in this section under the subheading ‘‘Associations and or, -nizations,’’ states 
under each organization the types of activities carried on by it. 

Research agencies interested in a given topic are sometimes listed under that 
topic in this guide. 

Researches, locating 

Full directions and all important sources are given in: 

ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. xxiii. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Goon, CARTER V., BARR, A. S., and ScaTEs, Douctas E. The Methodology 
of Educational Research. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. 
Pp. xxii+882. 

For current educational researches, the Education Index has the best listings, 
often with “Researches” as a subheading under some suitable administrative 
heading. 
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A project for an encyclopedia of educational research is headed by Professor 
W. S. Monroe, of the University of Illinois. If this work is eventually published, 
in the course of several years it will be the best source for summaries of re- 
searches on any school administration topic. 


Researches needed 

Chapter ii, of the Goop, BARR, and SCATEs reference under the preceding sub- 
heading, ‘‘Researches, locating,” lists a number of magazine articles on needed 
research in school administration. The Education Index may be used for later 
suggestions, by use of the subheading of “Research” for the topic of interest, 
especially ‘Administration of Schools.” 


Statistics, educational 
Full directions and some notes on sources are given in: 
ALEXANDER, CARTER. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. xix. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 


Many additional notes on sources are in: 
ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Statistics Needed in Educational Work: Refer- 
ences and Notes on Sources,” Library Consultant, No. 8, January, 1936. 
Pp. 24 (mimeographed). Obtainable for 15 cents a copy postpaid from the 
author, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
The Education Index lists current materials with the subheading of “‘Statis- 
tics’’ under many topics. 


Surveys 

The most convenient bibliographies of school surveys are those issued by 
Dean Henry Lester Smith and colleagues of the University of Indiana School of 
Education, traceable through the Education Index. Lists of surveys appear 
regularly in the Education Index, the Bibliography of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion series of the United States Office of Education, and the periodical School 
Management, all with some such heading as “Surveys.” 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


Among the more important historical studies that have appeared 
during the year are a history of secondary education in France, the 
first volume of a history of the University of Heidelberg, school 
policies in Greece from 1821 to 1935, a brief account of Keiogijuku 
University, a sketch of the teaching of mathematics in Scotland, 
a centenary volume on the University of Bern, and a lively, popu- 
lar account of education in the Transvaal from 1836 to 1936. 

The education surveys include a study of the organization of 
higher education, an inquiry into education in Southern Rhodesia, 
a survey of Costa Rican education by a mission from Chile, a report 
on the reorganization of education in Mysore, an appraisal of 
America’s investment in six Near East colleges, and the report of an 
interdepartmental committee on native education in the Union of 
South Africa. 

Along the lines of health-teaching and related services are a pro- 
gram for schools of nursing, an unusual report on physical education 
in France, the annual report of the chief medical officer in England, 
and a report on health services in Scotland. 

The recently established New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research came into action with a comprehensive bibliography on 
education in New Zealand. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 

322. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION. Annuaire international de l’édu- 
cation et de l’enseignement, 1936. Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 50. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 
1936. Pp. 470. 
The fourth of a series giving the principal education events for the year. This 
number is for 1934-35 and includes data from fifty-two countries. 

323. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTIoNn. La législation régissant les con- 
structions scolaires. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
No. 47. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1936. Pp. 200. 
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A compilation of data on the laws relating to school buildings made up for 
thirty-seven countries from the replies to a questionnaire. 


. Institut INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. Biblio- 
graphie pédagogique internationale (année 1935). Paris: Institut Inter- 
tional de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1936. Pp. 172. 

The second of a series begun by the International Institute in 1935. The first 
related to the year 1934. The lists are furnished by national education informa- 
tion centers in twenty-nine countries. 


. Institut INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. L’Organ- 
isation de l’enseignement supérieur: I. Allemagne, Espagne, Etats-Unis 
d’ Amérique, France, Grand-Bretagne et Irlande, Hongrie, Italie, Suéde. 
Paris: Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1936. Pp. 
340. 

A most welcome study of higher education in the countries named. For each 
country it deals with such topics as the university and the state, interior organi- 
zation of the institutions, organization of studies, and buildings and finances. 


. INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFFice. Problems of Vocational Guidance. 
Studies and Reports, Series J (Education) No. 4. London: P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 184. 
A bird’s-eye view of vocational guidance, which is considered in this study as a 
connecting link between educational and social work on the one hand and eco- 
nomic activities on the other. 


. Kanpbet, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Insti- 

tute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xviii+634. 
This is the thirteenth of a series begun in 1924. The seven preceding issues were 
devoted to discussions of special topics. This volume returns to the original 
plan of presenting descriptive accounts of national systems of education. Nine- 
teen systems, including the United States, are presented. 


. SmitH, HENRY LESTER, and PAINTER, WittrAM Isaac. Bibliography of 

Literature on Education in Countries Other than the United States of 
America. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1937. Pp. 342. 
A bibliography of material published in the twelve-year period, January 1, 1925, 
to December 31, 1936, on file in the University of Indiana library. Intended for 
students who desire to locate discussions on any specific phase of education in 
foreign countries. 


329. STEWART, IsABEL M. The Educational Program of the School of Nursing. 
Geneva: International Council of Nurses, 1934. Pp. 96. 
The report of a study begun in 1925. It embodies suggestions, recommenda- 
tions, and methods that the Education Committee of the International Council 
of Nurses believes to be practical and urgently needed. 
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330. The Unofficial Ambassadors, 1937. New York: Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students (347 Madison Ave.), 1937. Pp. 20. 
Gives a statistical summary by countries of foreign students in colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States during 1936-37 and their distribution by institu- 
tions. Published annually. Comparisons may be made with previous years. 


331 Usitt, Hartey V. (General Editor). The Year Book of Education, 1937. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1937. Pp. 912. 
The sixth volume of a series begun in 1932. The thirteen parts of this yearbook 
deal with statistics in the United Kingdom and the dominions; statistical sum- 
maries for foreign countries; finance in the United Kingdom; legal notes; educa- 
tion of the adolescent in the dominions and the United States; educational 
trusts in the United Kingdom, the dominions, and the United States; two prob- 
lems of education in the United Kingdom; educational policy in the British 
colonial empire; education in India; education in Islamic countries, Latin 
America, and the Far East; current problems in Europe; educational signifi- 
cance of contact with the peoples and conditions of other countries; and an out- 
line of legal education. 


By CounNTRIES 


AUSTRALIA 


332. Hitt, MArjorie. Training To Reason—An Investigation into the Possi- 

bility of Training in Seeing Relations of Evidence. Australian Council for 
Educational Research Series, No. 44. Melbourne: Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. Pp. 72. 
The author was attempting to discover whether reasoning can be trained. The 
experiment was conducted with five groups of children, one of which was the 
control group. Probably the most important conclusion reached is that “‘it is 
useless to depend on one subject to improve another for improvement can be 
obtained only by specific training.’’ 


333. SUBLET, FRANK G. Education for Industry and Citizenship. Australian 

Council for Educational Research Series, No. 45. Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1936. Pp. 144. 
Believing that it is undesirable for education to be organized on a highly spe- 
cialized basis, the author tries to set out the basic ideas of the alternative 
mode of advance. His study is divided into four parts: general education, 
industrial education, education for the profession of engineering, and prob- 
able trends of engineering education. 


BELGIUM 
334. C. R. B. EpucaTIoNAL FounpatTion, Inc. Record of Belgian and Ameri- 
can C. R. B. Fellows, Visiting Professors, Lecturers and Scientists 
Studying and Traveling under the Auspices of the C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation, Inc., 1920-1936. New York: C. R. B. Educational Foun- 
dation, Inc., 1937. Pp. 132. 
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A report that indicates the kind of work being done by some of the stronger 
organizations interested in promoting better international relations through 
exchanges in cultural and scientific fields. 


BRITISH COLONIES 

. FLETCHER, Bastt A. Education and Colonial Development. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1936. Pp. viii+152. 

Written to consider the present educational situation in a number of colonies 
and to discover, if possible, the better lines of educational advance. 

. FEDERATED MALAY States. Annual Report of the Education Department 
for the Year 1935. Kuala Lumpur: At the Federated Malay States 
Government Press, 1936. Pp. 124. 

An official report that combines considerable historical data with the account 
of progress in 1935. 

. Honc Kone. Report of the Education Department for the Year 1935. Hong 
Kong: Printed at Victoria Gaol, 1936. Pp. 36. 

Summarizes briefly general and educational conditions in Hong Kong and tells 
of progress made in 1935. 

. Kenya, COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF. Education Department Annual 
Report, 1935. Nairobi, Kenya Colony: Government Printer, 1936. 
Pp. 86. 

The official annual report of education in Kenya. Includes an excellent dia- 
gram of the organization of instruction in the colony. 

. PALESTINE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Annual Report 1934-1935. 
Jerusalem: Printing and Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 94. 

An official report that includes organization of instruction, nomenclature, 
programs of study, and a number of graphs and charts indicating the progress 
of education in Palestine since the World War. 


. SOUTHERN RuHopEsIA. Report of the Education Commissioner, 1936. Salis- 
bury: Rhodesian Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd., 1936. Pp. 52. 

In October of 1935, Herbert F. B. Fox was appointed by the governor of 
Southern Rhodesia to “‘inquire into and report upon the present system of 
European education in all its bearings in the Colony.” His findings are pre- 
sented in this publication. 


. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. Annual Report on Education in the Straits Settle- 
ments for the Year 1935. Singapore: Government Printing Office, 1936. 
Pp. 134. 

A well-arranged report on education in the Straits Settlements, including a his- 
torical account. 

. SUDAN GOVERNMENT. Annual Report of the Education Department. 
Khartoum: McCorquodale, 1936. Pp. 39. 

The official report of a school system that is an unusual combination of public 
and private education. 
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343. UGANDA PROTECTORATE. Annual Report of the Education Department for 
the Year Ended 31st December, 1935. Entebbe: Government Printer, 
1936. Pp. go. 
The report contains a good map of the protectorate, sketches the history of edu- 
cation there, and outlines in detail the condition of the school system during 
the year. 

CANADA 

344. DoMINION oF CANADA, BuREAU OF Statistics. Annual Survey of Edu- 
cation in Canada, 1935. Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude, I.S.0., 1937. Pp. 
xlviii+186. 
The regular annual survey of education in Canada. Contains the most complete 
and the best organized information that can be obtained. It includes a directory 
and bibliography for 1936. 

CHINA 

345. YOUNG, Cura Fence. “Higher Education in China,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, XIV (January, 1937), 185-95. 
An excellent brief article containing a large amount of valuable factual ma- 
terial. 

COSTA RICA 

346. MisiON EpucAcIoNAL CHILENA EN Costa Rica, 1935. Informes y traba- 
jos: Vol. 1, Informes, educacién pre-escolar, educacién primaria y normal. 
San José: Juan Arias, impresor, 1935, pp. 324. Vol. II, Educacién 
secundaria, educaci6n técnica. San José: Editorial Borrasé Hnos., 1935, 
PP. 352. 
The first and second volumes of a constructive survey of education in Costa 
Rica made by a Chilean educational mission consisting of Luis Galdames, 
Arturo Piga, and Oscar Bustus. Deals with the general Costa Rican situation: 
preschool, primary, normal, secondary, and technical education. 


ENGLAND! 

347. County CounciL oF DurHAM, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Educational 
Program for the Period 1st April, 1936, to rst September, 1930, the Ap- 
pointed Day for the Raising of the School Leaving Age under the Educa- 
tion Bill, 1936: Report of the Director of Education. Durham: County 
Council of Durham, July, 1936. Pp. 114. 

Illustrates the way in which local education authorities in England plan for 
education and work with the Board of Education of England and Wales. 

348. GREAT Britain Boarp oF Epucation. Educational Administration in 
England & Wales. Board of Education Pamphlet No. 105. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 44. 

A selection of the charts used in connection with the Educational Exhibition 
held at Oxford in 1935. Useful in connection with any study of education in 
England. 
1 See also Item 594 (Hartog and Rhodes) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the December, 1936, number of the School Review. 
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349. GREAT BRITAIN Boarp oF Epucation. The Health of the School Child— 


Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 
the Year 1935. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 
160. 

Each year the report of the School Medical Service of England is among the 
best of the publications on child health. The report for 1935 is no exception 
to that rule. An interesting, readable document. 


350. GREAT BRITAIN Boarp oF Epucation. Suggestions for the Planning of 


351 


Buildings for Public Elementary Schools. Board of Education, Educa- 
tional Pamphlets No. 107. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1936. Pp. xvi+-130+xvii-xxviii. 

The reorganization of education in England according to the Hadow Plan, by 
which the school-leaving age is raised to fifteen years, calls for many changes in, 
and additions to, school accommodations. This pamphlet offers to local educa- 
tion authorities guiding principles that the Board of Education feels should be 
followed in planning the accommodations. 


. Murray, J. WickHAm. “Can Technical Education Be ‘Liberal’?” Adult 
Education, 1X (September, 1936), 28-36. 
The author points out “‘that there is no fundamental difference between tech- 
nical and any other form of education.’’ He claims that “‘the technical stu- 
dent, through carefully devised courses of study is able to use his probable and 
actual life-work to attain what is probably a truer culture than is possible by 
other means.” 


. SADLER, SIR MICHAEL, AND OTHERS. Essays on Examinations. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. xii+168. 
Consists of nine essays, six of which were written by members of the English 
committee set up to work with committees in Scotland, France, Germany, and 
the United States to investigate problems relating to examinations. A part of 
the International Institute Examinations Inquiry. 


. Simon, E. D. “A Citizen Challenges the Universities,’ Universities Review, 
IX (November, 1936), 5-18. 


A discussion of the responsibilities of the universities in the formation of public 
opinion. 


FRANCE 


. BartHELEMY, M. GrorceEs. Rapport fait au nom de la Commission des 

Finances chargée d’examiner le projet de lot portant fixation du Budget 
Général de l’Exercice 1937 (Education physique—sports et loisirs). Paris: 
Imprimerie de la Chambre des Députés, 1936. Pp. 136. 
An official document written by a member of the Chamber of Deputies in de- 
feuse of a request for increased appropriations for physical education, sports, 
and leisure. He sketches the history of physical education; its present status 
in France; its status in Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Czechoslovakia; and 
outlines his hopes for the future in France. 
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355. VIAL, FRANCISQUE. Trois siécles d’histoire de l’enseignement secondaire. 
Paris: Librarie Delagrave, 1936. Pp. 288. 
During the French Revolution the colleges in France were abolished and central 
schools established in their stead. The central schools lasted only four or five 
years. The author of this book undertook to write a careful account of these 
schools but found it difficult to do so without writing a history of secondary 
education in France. 


GERMANY 


. AKADEMISCHES AUSKUNFTSAMT AN DER UNIVERSITAT BERLIN. Ratgédber 
fiir Auslinder die an Deutschen Hochschulen Studieren Wollen. Berlin: 
Verlag des Deutschen Instituts fiir Auslinder an der Universitit Berlin, 
1936. Pp. 24. 

An attempt to answer in advance the main questions of a foreign student 
planning to study either for a short or longer period at a German university. 

. BoyE, WALTER A. Wegweiser durch die Lehrgebiete der Deutschen Hoch- 
schulen. Schriften zur Studienberatung. Bearbeitet im Akademischen 
Auskunftsamt. Berlin: Verlag des Deutschen Instituts fiir Auslinder, 
1937. Pp. 336. 

A guide to study at institutions of university rank in Germany, giving for each 
subject the institutions at which it is offered, special institutions for research, 
the duration of study, and the opportunities for examination. 


. LOEPELMANN, Martin. Erziehung und Unterricht an der hiheren Schule: 


Ein Handbuch fiir die Praxis herausgegeben von Dr. Martin Loepel- 
mann, Ministerialdirigent im Reichs- und Preussischen Ministerium fiir 
Wissenschaft, Erziehung, und Volksbildung. Band I, Voraussetzungen. 
Frankfurt-am-Main: Verlag Moritz Diesterweg, 1936. Pp. 60. 


The introductory volume of a practical handbook on education and instruction 
in the secondary school. 


. REICHSSTELLE FUR SCHULWESEN BERLIN. Wegweiser durch das hihere 
Schulwesen des Deutschen Reiches, Schuljahr 1935. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1936. Pp. 256. 

A statistical survey of secondary education in Germany for the school year end- 
ing May 15, 1935. 

. RITTER, GERHARD. Die Heidelberger Universitit—Ein Stiick deutscher 
Geschichte: Erster Band, Das Mittelalter (1386-1508). Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universititsbuchhandlung, 1936. Pp. xiv+534. 

A history of the University of Heidelberg during the Middle Ages. 

. TAYLOR, JoHN W. Youth Welfare in Germany. Nashville, Tennessee: 

Baird-Ward Co., 1936. Pp. 260. 


A doctoral study of government action pertaining to the care of German 
youth. A bibliography is included. 
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GREECE 
. HARALAMBIDES, THEODOR. Die Schulpolitik Greichenlands—Studie zur 
Kulturgeschichte Neugreichenlands von 1821-1935. Berlin: Junker & 
Dunnhaupt, 1935. Pp. 208. 
A historical analysis of the education situation in modern Greece and plans 
for its betterment. 
INDIA 
. BurMA EpUCATION DEPARTMENT. Annual Report on Public Instruction 
in Burma for the Year 1935-36. Rangoon: Superintendent, Government 
Printing and Stationery, 1936. Pp. 42+l]xiv. 
Of special interest because Burma will soon have a government separate from 
India. 
. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN Mysore. Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Several Grades of Education with Syllabuses. 
Bangalore: At the Government Press, 1936. Pp. 260. 


The committee was appointed to consider the question of reorganization of 
middle schools with ruralized courses of study. The report offers a changed 
organization of instruction, with syllabuses for the different types of schools 
recommended. 


IRISH FREE STATE 

. Report of the Department of Education, 1934-35. Dublin: The Stationery 
Office, 1936. Pp. 263. 
The official report on education in the Irish Free State. Contains general com- 
ments and statistics in detail. 

ITALY 

. MARRARO, Howarp R. The New Education in Italy. New York: S. F. 
Vanni, Inc., 1936. Pp. 506. 
The most complete and best survey, published in English, of the present system 
of education in Italy. 


. MINISTERO DELL’EDUCAZIONE NAZIONALE. Supplemento al bollettino uffi- 
ciale I: Leggi, regolamenti e altre disposizioni generali, anno 63, Martedi 
12 Maggio, 1936, N. 19. Rome: Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 1936. 
Pp. 610. 


This supplement to the official bulletin of the Ministry of National Education 
of Italy contains Royal Decree of May 7, 1936, fixing the hours and programs 
of study for the classical, scientific, teacher-training, and technical secondary 
schools. 
JAPAN 

368. The Keiogijuku University—A Brief Account of Its History, Aims and Equip- 
ment. Tokyo: Keiogijuku University, 1936. Pp. 104. 
A brief history of the oldest of the modern institutions of higher learning in 
Japan. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


369. Latin American Studies in American Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Academic Year 1935-1936. Washington: Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation, Pan American Union, 1936. Pp. iv+74. 

An up-to-date list of the various courses given on Latin America by the col- 
leges and universities in the United States. The courses total 875 and enrol 
something more than 13,365 students. 


370. “Some Folk Songs and Stories of the Americas,” Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, LXXI (February, 1937), 133-200. 
A charming collection of tales and songs, one each from most of the American 
countries. They should be pleasing to both children and teachers in the schools 
of the United States. 
MEXICO 


371. SALAZAR, JUAN B. Bases of the Socialist Secondary School. Translated by 
Francisco Olave. Mexico: Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1936. Pp. 64. 
This is a plan submitted in June, 1935, to the Institute of Socialist Orientation 
by the head of the department of secondary education of the National Secre- 
tariat of Public Education. 

NEAR EAST 

372. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE YEAR STABILIZATION FUND OF THE 
NEAR East COLLEGES. An Appraisal of America’s Investment in Six 
Near East Colleges. New York: Near East College Association, 1937. 
Pp. 44. 
A survey of what has been accomplished by the American College of Sofia, 
Athens College, Robert College, the American College for Girls, the American 
University of Beirut, and the International College, and an estimate of their 
needs for the next five years. 


NETHERLANDS 


373. Gedenboek—Nederlandsch Instituut van Accountants, 1895-1935. Amster- 
dam: Nederlandsch Instituut van Accountants. Pp. 148. 


A publication written on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Netherlands Institute of Accountants. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
374. Census of 1930 in the Netherlands Indies: Vol. VIII, Summary of the 
Volumes I-VII. Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1936. Pp. 128. 
This summary of the census of 1930 in the Netherlands Indies offers excellent 
fundamental data on which to base a study of education in those islands. 
NEW ZEALAND 
375. MULES, Mary, and ButcueErs, A. G. Bibliography of New Zealand Edu- 


cation. New Zealand Council for Educational Research Series, No. 2. 
Wellington: Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 84. 
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The bibliography began as a selected list of references for the council’s research 
workers but was eventually carried along until it is complete in most of its 
sections. 
NICARAGUA 

. Informe del ministro de instruccion publica, Doctor Lorenzo Guerrero, al 
congreso nacional, 1935. Managua: Imprenta Nacional, 1936. Pp. 444. 
Following a brief introduction, this annual report gives in detail the legislative 
decrees, official actions taken, the reports of the different departments, and 
statistical data on education in Nicaragua. 


PERU 


. JIMENEZ, JUAN J. VALAsquez. “Conocimientos exigidos para el ingreso 
a las escuelas de ingenieras y la educacién pablica en el Perd,’’ Boletin de 
minas, industrias y construcciones, Serie III, Tomo 8, Afio, 1936. Pp. 106. 
This entire number of the Boletin is given over to the conditions of admission 
to schools of engineering in Peru. Includes a discussion of admission to such 
schools in France, Germany, and England. 


POLAND 


. “Organisation de la Science Polonaise,’’ Organon—Revue Internationale, I. 
Warsaw: Institut Mianowski d’Encouragement aux Travaux Scienti- 
fiques, 1936. Pp. 135-280. 

Written to give to foreigners the most essential data on the organization of 
Polish science, the present status of each science, the country’s scientific cen- 
ters, and the part which government and private organizations play in aiding 
science. 


. TUROSIENSKI, SEVERIN K. Poland’s Institutions of Higher Education. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1936. Pp. 160. 


A study of Poland’s institutions of higher education made by a man whose 
mother-tongue is the Polish language. It includes data valuable to collegiate 
registrars, and students of comparative education will find its scope wide 
enough for their special needs. 


PORTUGAL 

. GummarAts, OLIVEIRA. Boletim oficial do ministério da instrugdo publica, 
Ano VI, Fasciculos I e II. Lisbon: Imprensa Nacional, 1936. Pp. 
310-214. 

The official publication of the Ministry of Public Instruction of Portugal. This 
issue contains the reports of the inspector general of private education, the 
reports of the district inspectors, and the text of various decrees. 


SCOTLAND 

. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND. Committee on Scottish Health 
Services Report. Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 
404. 
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The findings of a committee appointed in 1933 “‘to review the existing health 
services of Scotland in the light of modern conditions and knowledge and to 
make recommendations on any changes in policy and organization that may 
be considered necessary for the promotion of efficiency and economy.” 


382. Witson, Duncan K. The History of Mathematical Teaching in Scotland 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. Publications of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, Vol. VIII. London: University of London 
Press, Ltd., 1935. Pp. viiit+-1oo. 

An interesting sketch enlivened by quotations such as the following: 
To learn a-right to multiplie 
The Table get in memorie. 
Then first set down multiplicand 
And nixt, let multiplier stand. 


SWITZERLAND 
383. FELLER, RicHARD. Die Universitit Bern, 1834-1934. Bern and Leipzig: 
Paul Haupt, 1935. Pp. 648. 
A history of the University of Bern written with the co-operation of the Direc- 
tion of Instruction of the Canton of Bern and the University Senate. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


384. Bot, A. K. A Century of Education in the Transvaal, 1836-1936. Pretoria: 
Government Printer, 1936. Pp. 174. 
Written for the Empire Exhibition held at Johannesburg in 1936. More of a 
pictorial and popular history than a research account. A very interesting pub- 
lication and profusely illustrated. 


385. Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Native Education 1935-1936. 
Pretoria: Government Press, 1936. Pp. 158. 
The committee was appointed in 1935 to examine and report on the systems 
of native education of the provinces and make recommendations on certain 
matters connected therewith. Among other things it recommends that control 
of native education be transferred from the provinces to the Union government 
and placed in the Union Education Department, which should accept the 
financial responsibility. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
386. AMERICAN-RUSSIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Handbook of the Soviet 
Union. New York: American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 1936. 
Pp. 562+xiii. 
Three chapters of this volume are of special interest to educators: chapter vi, 
“The Second Five-Year Plan’’; chapter xv, ‘‘Labor Conditions and Social 
Welfare’; and chapter xvi, “Educational and Cultural Development.” 








Educational TAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Forward steps in testing —The history of science teaches us that the golden 
key which has unlocked the secrets of many domains has been the ability to 
measure; for to measure means to control. Insofar as education can be made a 
science, measurement remains of first importance. Despite spritely advances 
made since the coming of the testing movement, our methods of examining as 
they affect thousands of students are, of course, still inadequate. Unquestion- 
ably, we misjudge, misguide, and miseducate many youths because we do not 
have sufficient knowledge or control to do better, but, worse, we are dilatory in 
applying the knowledge that we do have. We need to find more trustworthy 
ways of measuring human ability, and we need, even more, a philosophy to guide 
us in intelligent appraisal and use of the information which measurements yield. 
To paraphrase Ben Wood, in testing, minor tactics are important, but major 
strategy is transcendent. The development of valid measuring devices is basic, 
but imagination and vision in using them delimit their final effect on educational 
practice. 

Thrice welcome, therefore, is a new book' on the construction of examinations 
which (praise Allah!) does not limit itself to discourses on the merits of true- 
false versus essay tests. It is a long-awaited contribution to the general subject 
of the improvement of testing. 

The three basic chapters in Part I, written by R. W. Tyler and E. F. Lind- 
quist, on “Identification and Definition of the Objectives To Be Measured,” 
“The Theory of Test Construction,” and “The Construction of Tests,” together 
with Max McConn’s chapter in Part III on “The Uses and Abuses of Examina- 
tions,’’ are in themselves sufficient justification for the publication of the book, 
and this is said without disparagement to the five excellent chapters in Part II 
dealing with specific methods of testing in five major subject fields. While some of 
the materials of these chapters have appeared previously elsewhere, it is eminent- 
ly fitting that they should be included in this volume. That Tyler’s emphasis on 


* The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations: A Manual for Secondary 
School Teachers. Prepared under the Auspices of a Committee of the American 
Council on Education. Edited by Herbert E. Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, and C. R 
Mann. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vi+496. $2.40. 


79° 
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identifying and defining objectives in testing is timely and most pertinent is 
apparent when one considers how typically vague are the aims of most high- 
school courses and how uniformly examinations tend to deal solely with content 
covered, despite the general claim that we are seeking “changes in behavior.” 
‘‘When we compare the tests and examinations in common use with the objec- 
tives of the courses, it is evident at once that these tests do not show us how well 
the students are attaining all of these objectives” (p. 7). Every teacher, how- 
ever, believes or hopes that his course will do more than teach facts. 

Each subject which is taught is offered with the expectation that students who take 
this subject will undergo certain desired changes as a result of the course 
changes which we expect to take place in the student are the objectives of the subject. 
....A satisfactory test or examination in any subject is an instrument which gives 
evidence of the degree to which students are reaching the objectives of teaching [p. 4]. 


Such evidence requires a much more explicit defining of objectives and a type 
of testing less restricted than are common in the schools. 

Lindquist’s chapter on “The Theory of Test Construction,” followed by 
chapter iii on ““The Construction of Tests,” should be required reading for every 
teacher who makes examinations. Here is a sound exposition of the best we know 
concerning the actual building of examinations. ‘The constructor of any test of 
educational achievement is confronted with two major problems. The first of 
these is... . what to measure The second....is.... ow to measure” 
(p. 17). The first of these demands an adequate reflection of the curriculum; the 
second, decisions concerning sampling, types of test techniques, arrangement 
and design of the test, and, most important of all, methods for evaluation of the 
validity of the test itself. General versus specific achievement tests are discussed 
in detail, and the advantages and the limitations of each are described. In this 
chapter that old dead horse, the “passing mark,’ is dragged out into the light of 
day in a courageous fashion—a performance long overdue. The technical basis 
for the validity of a single test item and the discriminating power of a single test 
item are here treated in adequate detail, as are also a number of treacherous 
results of questions that pass with the uninitiated as satisfactory. 

Chapter iii is a manual of specific instructions for actually building a test, 
step-by-step instructions being given and many tricks of the trade. The busy 
teacher will use this chapter whether or not he reads the bases given for it in the 
two preceding chapters. 

Part II, ‘Examinations in Major Subject Fields,’’ devotes a chapter to each 
of five major fields of subject matter: “Examinations in the Social Studies,” by 
Howard R. Anderson; ‘Examinations in the Natural Sciences,’ by Fred P. 
Frutchey and R. W. Tyler; “Examinations in the Foreign Languages,’”’ by 
Algernon Coleman; ‘Examinations in Mathematics,” by John A. Long, Harold 
T. Lundholm, and Eugene R. Smith; and “Examinations in English,”’ by John 
A. Lester and E. F. Lindquist. It seems to this reviewer that each of these 
chapters is excellently done and is rich in suggestions and that the procedures 
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presented are founded on solid bases. Instructors in any of these fields who 
build or select examinations in accordance with the principles and techniques 
here suggested may rest assured that their tests are as valid as present knowledge 
can make them. Since limitations of space make it impossible to outline in 
detail the manner of treatment of each chapter, the reviewer must be content 
merely to suggest to any instructor as a most important reference the chapter 
referring to his particular subject. These chapters give sample types of ques- 
tions and the basis for selection of each, together with many other practical 
suggestions. __ 

In the final chapter Max McConn gives a masterly résumé of the past and 
present uses and abuses of examinations that should serve as a therapeutic to us 
all, especially to administrators, who, in the last analysis, hold the control of 
examinations and who, it is always hoped, have some reason for using examina- 
tions. McConn’s chapter is addressed to the need for a philosophy of testing. 
“‘What’s the use? What do we accomplish by all this testing and examining 
anyway? Is it worth all the effort and money it costs? Do we perchance do 
harm instead of good, or harm as well as good, with our examinations, and 
especially through the uses we make of their results?”’ (P. 443.) Of the many 
uses of examinations, this chapter points out, the chief use has probably always 
been the ‘“‘maintenance of standards.”’ Of the crimes that have been committed 
under this banner, probably the less said the better. Fortunately we have begun 
to look this ogre in the face. The wide body of diagnostic tests that have become 
popular in recent years and the long list of previous books on testing, not to 
mention this volume, are evidence that we are becoming interested in devices 
that will help a youth to succeed rather than devices which may be used to fail 
him. The phenomenon of individual differences seems to have really been dis- 
covered only upon the advent of the standardized test, and the current philos- 
ophy of education in a democracy says, above all, that we must do something 
about it. Foremost among the things that the school must do is to furnish 
guidance, in the broadest sense of the term, that will forestall misfits and 
failures. For accomplishing this result, no longer or stronger lever is available than 
adequate measurement, intelligently used. 

The last chapter is a great chapter, and this is a great book. Read it; study 


it; use it in building your next examination. 
Joun L. STENQUIST 
DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
BALTIMORE PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


The place of body mechanics in the curriculum in physical education—The 
term “body mechanics” is somewhat of a newcomer to professional educational 
literature. It however follows, and is closely related to, a large amount of 
literature under the heading of “corrective gymnastics” and “corrective pro- 
cedures.”’ Practically all the writers in the field agree with regard to certain 
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objectives and outcomes. The differences of opinion are, as usual, in method- 
ology. The book under review! will undoubtedly raise again this mute question 
of how. 

For the skilled teacher the most valuable part of the book will be its references 
to source material on the various subjects, carefully compiled by title, publisher, 
date, and page. This gathering-together of published material is very valuable, 
particularly for the busy teacher who wants to look here for this, and there for 
that, in connection with certain needs which arise. 

The first question which a survey of the contents of this book brings out is: 
Should this program of body mechanics be set up as a unit by itself or should the 
work be integrated with the other teaching activities of the school, particularly 
physical education? For example, in Grades I and II it is questionable whether 
as much time as suggested should be devoted at the beginning of the school year 
to the making of records and the classification which the author recommends. 
For the first week children at this age are interested because of the novelty; but 
the novelty wears off—and soon—and the children start saying, “Let’s do 
things!’ The wise teacher is guided by this impulse. The opinion of the 
reviewer is that, if much time is to be devoted to this classification, it could be 
delayed until the winter season and arranged as a rainy-day program, many of 
the opportunities for vigorous activities in the out-of-doors during the autumn 
being thus preserved. 

The reviewer, however, gravely questions the extent to which children should 
be made conscious of the various phases of body mechanics. It seems likely that 
the more they are made conscious of some of these relationships, the more 
difficult it is to secure correct responses. For this reason it seems that much of 
the program suggested for use in separate units should be integrated ~vith the 
general program in physical education. 

The presentation of the content of the book assumes skilled leade.ship. It 
assumes that teachers are trained to detect and to understand the deviations 
and distortions of the human body and that they are able to recognize a mechan- 
ically efficient body. Yet it must be realized that there are few persons skilled in 
this way. If teachers are so skilled, much of this book on anatomy would be 
repetition. The contents seem too vague to give to the ordinary teacher any 
ideas for maintaining the interest span on the part of the child. The questions 
of body mechanics are not of primary interest to the child; one has to “slip up on 
his blind eye,” as it were, if such material is to be included. 

Many people in the country will question the author’s statement that the 
Kellogg strength test is the most completely designed one that is known. The 
reviewer would question whether there is amy certain test of this type, and many 
people would have arguments for and against this test and that test. 

In a statement in the Appendix there are suggestions for a posture play 


tIvalclare Sprow Howland, The Teaching of Body Mechanics in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1936. Pp. xii-+204. $2.00. 
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called “The Slump Family.” It is this type of material that the teacher really 
needs in order that she may dramatize certain of the basic principles of body 
mechanics. The inclusion of more material of this type would have made it 
possible to integrate this whole program with the general curricular activities of 
the school. 

The reviewer is convinced that it is impossible and undesirable, particularly 
with smaller children, to take the body to pieces for analysis of activities. He 
believes that the movement should be in the other direction: establishing a 
feeling of organic wholeness. From this standpoint great emphasis should be 
placed on a normal living condition, normal procedure, and normal activities, 
which have been thought out and analyzed by the teacher. This analysis, how- 
ever, is not presented to the child. From this standpoint, The Teaching of Body 
Mechanics should be kept in the hands of skilled leaders. We shall have to wait 
for a simpler and more dramatized publication for the aid of the average lay 


teacher. 
Jay B. NAsH 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Professional training of teachers 2f arithmetic—At a time when many of the 
courses in professional schools for teachers rest on the basis of assumptions and 
personal opinions of those who teach the courses, one welcomes any serious 
effort to determine curriculum offerings. 

In the volume under review' the author presents the results of investigations 
which were made to discover the effectiveness of professional courses in arith- 
metic and to discover the extent to which professional courses in arithmetic now 
offered by professional schools for teachers are responsible for deficiencies in the 
product of these schools. The results of these investigations were used, along 
with standards formulated by other investigators, as criteria for evaluating 
professional courses in arithmetic. On the basis of these evaluations an attempt 
was made to formulate suggestions concerning the organization, the administra- 
tion, and the teaching of these professional courses. 

The method used to determine the effectiveness of the professional training in 
arithmetic consisted in an analysis of the teacher’s shortcomings (1) in the 
command of fundamental principles of arithmetic and in the applying of the 
principles and (2) in the effective use of principles of teaching. The data used 
to discover inadequacies in training consisted of (1) the examination papers in 
arithmetic of approximately 19,000 candidates for the license to teach in the 
elementary schools of New York City, (2) the results of an examination in 
arithmetic given to 322 employed elementary-school teachers, and (3) the results 
of direct observation of the teaching of elementary arithmetic in 28 public 
schools and of conferences with the teachers whose teaching had been observed. 

Arthur E. Robinson, The Professional Education of Elementary Teachers in the Field 


of Arithmetic. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 672. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi+194. 
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All the teachers who were examined and: whose teaching was observed had had 
from two to four years of professional training in arithmetic. Two limitations of 
_the data for this part of the study have been pointed out by the author: (1) The 
examinations were confined to one city. (2) The obsérvations were confined to 
the work of 278 teachers in 28 elementary schools. The unreal character of some 
of the examination questions seems to the reviewer to constitute a third limita- 
tion. 

Data dealing (1) with the character and the extent of the professional 
preparation and professional experience of the teachers of professional courses in 
arithmetic and (2) with the materials of instruction and classroom activities of 
professional courses were used to determine the extent to which training schools 
might be responsible for the inadequacies of their product. The questionnaire 
method was used for collecting these data; consequently, this phase of the study 
is subject to the limitations inherent in the questionnaire method. 

A few of the findings having the most significant implications for teacher 
training in arithmetic are as follows: (1) Elementary-school teachers have at 
best only a mechanical knowledge of arithmetic; they are lacking in a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of arithmetic which underlie the mechanical 
processes. (2) The teachers are weakest in those abilities which call for an 
application of principles to processes or for an application of processes to 
problematic situations, especially those of the textbook variety. (3) The teach- 
ers lack ability to apply in their classroom work many of the most fundamental 
principles of teaching. (4) The deficiencies listed are not confined to teachers of 
any one level of experience; primary teachers are no weaker than those of other 
levels of teaching. (5) The majority of the teachers of professional courses in 
arithmetic appear to have drifted into their present positions; only half of them 
had had actual teaching experience in the elementary grades for which they were 
preparing prospective teachers. 

This investigation is of considerable value in showing the trends of current 
practice. Only by indirection, however, does it point the way to more ideal 
practice. Fundamentally, before we can have an objective evaluation of courses 
of study of any type, we shall need objective studies (1) to discover the specific 
needs of training, (2) to determine the relative merits of various learning 
activities and instructional materials, and (3) to determine the relutive adequacy 
of various types of examinations for measuring the effects of training. 

W. S. GUILER 


MrAmi UNIVERSITY 


A treatment of health problems for teachers and administrators.—A useful book 
on school healtht has been prepared primarily for students of education and 
teachers in service. It is written in nontechnical language and presents a com- 

t Laurence B. Chenoweth and Theodore K. Selkirk, School Health Problems. With 
a chapter on “School Health Administration” by Richard Arthur Bolt. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+388. $3.00. 
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prehensive statement of the more important problems in school hygiene. The 
first quarter of the book is devoted to growth—its nature and influencing fac- 
tors. There follows an extensive discussion of the physical examination of 
school children which considers not the method of making the examination but 
rather the nature and significance of the various conditions and defects to be 
detected. 

After a short statement of the essential facts in the prevention of the more 
important communicable diseases, the authors discuss at some length the school 
problems of seeing and hearing. Other chapters deal with handicapped children, 
tuberculosis, menta! hygiene, physical education, and accidents. A final chap- 
ter on school health administration, prepared by Dr. Richard A. Bolt, presents 
a well-organized outline of school health activities. . The discussion in the body 
of the book also provides material basic to the establishment of administrative 
policies, 

The book does not set out to be an encyclopedic publication in the field of 
school health, covering all phases of the problem from schoolhouse construction 
to educational methods. It selects certain fundamental problems and presents 
to the educator or school health worker the essential facts concerned, usually giv- 
ing attention to both phases of problems concerning which differences of opinion 
exist. It contains a fairly comprehensive glossary and a carefully prepared index, 
both of which increase its usefulness. 

This book may be cordially recommended as a sound, useful, and convenient 


reference. 
C. &. TURNER 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A textbook in public finance for the upper grades.—The depression focused the 
attention of educational leaders on the need for a more effective social-studies 
curriculum in the common schools. Faced with shortsighted budget cuts, tax- 
payers’ strikes, wholesale investment losses, and share-the-wealth panaceas of 
the $200-a-month variety, educators have given serious consideration to the 
necessity of teaching straight thinking in economics. A contribution in this field! 
brings some of the history and principles of public finance within the comprehen- 
sion of upper-grade and high-school pupils. 

The problems of taxation are introduced informally through a conversation 
between a boy and his father about the gasoline tax. Six chapters enumerate 
the ways in which we are served and benefited by the national, state, and local 
governments and the methods by which these governments collect the money 
to pay for the services. Six chapters are devoted to the history of taxation, 
starting with ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, and China, and emphasizing the 
development of taxation in the United States. One chapter is devoted to a 


tM. Slade Kendrick and Charles H. Seaver, Taxes: Benefit and Burden. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1937. Pp. 190. $0.80. 
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treatment of the theories of tax-shifting; another to the ways in which public ex- 
penditures may be reduced without curtailing governmental services. An ap- 
pendix furnishes pertinent tax statistics and stimulating questions and prob- 
lems for each chapter. There is an adequate index. 

The book is interestingly written. Amusing facts in the history of taxation 
are not neglected. The vocabulary is carefully controlled, and the ideag pre- 
sented are within the comprehension limits of junior high school pupils. The 
treatment of the subject is designed to develop wholesome attitudes toward 
taxation. 

Teachers of junior and senior high school civics will find the book a valuable 
supplementary textbook. Teachers in the intermediate grades who develop 
social-studies units treating ancient, medieval, and modern nations will find ‘in- 
teresting material dealing with the public-revenue systems of those pericds. 

WALTER W. CcoK 
EASTERN ILLINoIs STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS = 


PS 


Spelling in the light of educational psychology.—Ayer, Oberholtzer, and Weody 
have organized their spellerst according to seven general principles which appear 
fundamentally sound in the light of present-day educational psychology: 
emphasis on the mastery of a basal group of words most commonly used in 
everyday writing; opportunity for enrichment through the learning of additional 
important words; adaptability to the needs of individual pupils; motivation of 
pupil interest; self-activity of pupils; unification of spelling with pronunciation, 
understanding, and use of words; and adjustment to local school environment. 

The method of word selection is not entirely clear. The authors state that 
their basal list is made up of 2,308 words which comprise over 95 per cent of the 
total number of running words used in correspondence and which are, for the 
most part, common to adult and child writing. Detailed descriptions of the 
authors’ studies and the source lists have, of course, no place in the brief intro- 
duction to the textbooks; but, in view of the failure of agreement among most 
published basic vocabularies, the omission of specific reference is to be regretted. 
The technique of grading is not disclosed. 

Flexibility and adaptability are strong features of the series. In effect, each 
pupil studies the number of * ords which he himself is capable of assimilating. 
Furthermore, suggestions provide for reducing the teaching time where such re- 
duction is desirable because of seasonal employment, shortened schgol term, 
and so on. 

The attractive form of the spellers, the pictures for the younger pupils, and 
the games and exercises included should increase the interest value and make for 

Fred C. Ayer, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Clifford Woody, Modern-Life Speller: 


Book I, pp. xvi+128, $0.48; Book II, pp. xviii-++106, $0.48; Book III, pp. xviii+106, 
$0.48. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1936. 
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permanence of learning. Dictionary activities are introduced for Grade IV and 
above. The common objection that confused impressions result from the syl- 
labication and diacritical markings found in most dictionaries is met by the 
inclusion in each volume of a “Little Dictionary” which first presents each word 
as it occurs normally in print and follows this form with the usual dictionary 
form in parentheses. 

Published investigations to date have indicated little difference in the 
effectiveness of the study-test method of presentation and the test-study 
method. For incidental reasons the advantage appears to lie with the test-study 
method in the middle and upper grades. The Modern-Life Speller, however, 
prefers the study-test method at all levels. 

In view of the inconclusive evidence now available with reference to actual 
study procedures, the authors have been faced with a certain responsibility of 
choice. The injunction to second- and third-grade pupils to whisper the word 
softly and say the letters two or three times is open to question because articula- 
tion carried too far may lead to the habit of inner articulation and the subsequent 
interference with study of a mature type. 

Young pupils are instructed to look at the letters one at a time. Obviously 
spelling requires exact attention to the form and the position of each letter, but 
photographic records of eye-movements have shown that such attention does 
not, at all levels, necessitate visual fixations on each letter. Detailed analysis 
may be desirable in the beginning, but growth is characterized by a broadening 
of the visual grasp. Warning should be issued against letter-by-letter study to 
such a point that a narrow recognition span becomes a permanent perceptual 
habit. : 

While saying a word by syllables may possess value cn occasion, the inculca- 
tion of a rigid procedure is to be looked on with suspicion. 

The authors are to be commended for their cautious reserve in stating that 
there is no one method which is best for teaching spelling on all occasions. The 
statement might be amended to read that there is no known method which is 
best for teaching spelling on all occasions. 

Pending further advances in the psychology of spelling, the Modern-Life 
Speller should prove popular with informed school officials. 


LUTHER C. GILBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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